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Abstract 

_ Report of a study of a simulated maintenance task in which 
subjects worked under two different sets of expectation. In the 
high job structural attribute conditiqn subjects were' told that 
the maintenance task was high in responsibility, feedback, and 
the opportunity to learn .'new skills. In the low job structural 
attribute condition, they were told that the task was low on these 
attributes. However, subjects in both conditions completed the 
sam^' physical ta^)i dyring the -experimental session. The results 
indicated that those psychologically manipulated expectations ^of 
task structural ^attributes moderated the relationships^ between abiTitv 
measures and both quanta ty , and , quality of performance and task 
satisfaction. * ' ^ • 
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Introduction 

' L ' ^ ' > • 

Substantial interest and cpncern .currently exists regarding 

the process and consequences of. job design programs in organiza-' 

tions* Early practitioners, follov7ing scientific management 

(Taylor, 1911), cpncentrated on identifying the one best .way to 

design jobs consistent with the constraining physical capacities 

of the workers. In contrast, the human relatiofis movement 

rCHerzberg, 1966; Walker & Guest, 1952) assumed that individual 

differences would not interact with task characteristics. There- 

fore, these proponents emphasized the benefits for all of enlarged 

versus simplified Jobs . More comprehensive job design investi- 

gations have focused on outcomes resulting from* the interaction 

of task characteristics and either sociological group differences 

(Turner & Lawrence, 1965) or individual's' perceptions of their 

desires for higfier order need satisfaction '(Hackman & Lawler, 

19?1). ■ ' . 

Pa§t investigations have typically failed to Incorporate 

and examine a substantive ran^e qf individual abilities and 

peTson^lity/preference measures as they interact with task 

characteristics in producing organizational and Individual' 

cjutcdm^s* 'Although the consequential interaction of- subject 

and situational variables has" beerf recognized (Scott', 1967), 

limited models, incorporating' only selected subsets 'O^ these 

i * 

potentially relevant variables,' have typically^^en employed. 
Recent inves'tigations (Rose, Fingermah, Wheaton, Eisner & 



if 
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i^ranterf, 197 4) provided evidence' iTidieatiixg. t ha £ diff;erent ' ability 
iEOfiles are , associated with desirable performance across .varia- • 




tions in manipulated ta?^^^c^'ta=2^acil^ Fingerm^n, Eisner, 

,Ros^s,. Wheaton, and Cohen (1975) arl^o h^v^ found diTrerHr 
the abilities which relate to performance as "a function of 
yariations 'in task character istics ' In explanation, Fingerrnan 

' c . . * - ' \ 

\ ' * S' *' ' ^ % » . ' • 

et al-. (1975 J have argued that variations in certain task 
characteristics change the properties of 'joBs* such that-^sub- 
3ects alter their approaches- for daaling with those tasks. 
These task variations &nd resulting^ stra.beg/ chariges are believed 
to necessitate variations in abilities in order to achieve . ' 
positive productive' outcomes . ' ' 

Controlled experimental work has also been noticeably 
lacking in the fob design field (Barrett, Dambrot & Smith-, 1975) • 
The laboi:atory study described in .this report ha^s addressed 
these past Weaknesses by , measuring, a wide range of individual 
differences for two psychologically manipulated job design levels. 
The job structural variab-les of responsibility, feedback, and-'* 
learning new skills were selected for manipulation based on an - 
earlier literature 'review and ' field study information indicating 
their perceived- importance for maintenance task Tncriimbents 
(Barrett, Bass, 0'Cpnnor, Alexander, Forbe^ & Cascio, 1975). 

4 

The research'has focused on determining the individual ' char- 
acteristics associated with performance and work satisfaction* 
on a task designed to be s6en as low in gob structural attributes* 
by one group'an4 the same task designed'to be perceived as 
high in job structural attributes for a second, group of*, subjects. 



The study examines both single and multiple associations 'of 
quantity, quality^ and sati-sf action with individual differences 
• in ability, personality and preference measures' under the^e -two 
manipulated job character istic • conditions • Findings ' encompass 
^th direct relationships among individual difference and out-- 
come variables and associations of subject characteristics vith 
decrements in perfprmance over time* ' * 

It was expected that different combinations of individual 
attributes would be predictive of -oerfomance and satisfaction on 
the two tasks (Barrett, Forbes, Alexander, O'Connor & Balascoe, 
1975; Tingerman et al., 1975; Rose et al., 1974). Further 

efforts were focused on identifying profiles of individual 

♦ 

differences which related to preferences for ta-sk characteristics 
and to the manner in which subjects described the mahipul'a'ted 
tasks. 

Method 

Subjects • ' 

The subjects were 60 (26 male and 34 female) undergraduate 

st.udents from the University of Akron who volunteered to parti- 

cipate in a psychology experiment for $2.00 per hour. Students, 

after responding to an advertisement in the school newspaper, 
>* 

were divided into two experimental groups /ten males and 20 
females in the low condition and 16 males and 14 females in 
the high-condition. , ^ ' ^ 

Experimental Criterion Task 

While v/qrking on the experimental tasks, •subjects were 
Seated at one of four booths located side by side. Each booth- 



provided a workirtg' surface- measuring 62 x 120 cm. placed 75 cm. 
above the floor. Each booth was enclosed (froilt and both sides) 
by wood partitions 214 cm. high with the sidi partitions ex- 
. tending 60 cm. back from the \^orking surface, making it dif f i- \ 
cult: for any subject to determine the rate at which^ other 
individuals were working. Participants were .seated on Soft^ 
swival armless chairs approximately' 52 cm. above the floor. 
In addition to contfSining ^e experimental materials described 
below, each work surf ace .contained a sevens-button response ♦ ^ 
console. " ' ' ' , 

The experimenta;! task cons^ted of locating malfunctioning 
components .(cards with an incorrect pattern of holes in one of 

fifteen punched columrfs) in each of a series of/computer card , 

♦ «' ' * 

decks representing simulated electronics equipment. ^'Each deck 

consisted of 10 green "Malfunction Symptom Cards/* 240 white 

"Component" cards, and 240 blue "Circuity; cards. *Each^card was 

identified by a four-column letter/number combination punched 

and printed in the left-hand columns. The -remainder of each 

card, although punched, contain>ed no printed information. 

Each of the green Malfunction^ Symptom Cards had three holes 

punched in each of 15 randomly chosen columns .while the j^hite 

component and blue circuit cards had tWo holes and one hole 

respectively^ punched in each of 15 randomly chosen columns.. 

For all cards, the pattern of punches inserted in any given ' 

column were also chosen randomly. 

Twenty-seven 490-card d,ecks were prepared for each of the 

four work booths before experimental data was collected. For 
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each booth, all; these decks were identical with the exception 

/ 

of -a varying series of error cards^ inserted im each deck. While 

all decks contaiciedy errors in four of the 10 green cards, one 

of each. six-deck sequence presented to subjects contained no 

incorrect punches in either the v^it^ 6r blue sections. The 

r^aining five decks in each six -deck sequence contained between^. 

two and six error cards distributed throughput the whitS and 

blue sections. Randomization, within the sequential constraints 

outlined above, .was emejloyed in distributing the number; of error 

cards within' each six-deck pattern. • " 

Although the white cards worked on in each booth differed, * 

the variations were randpm. Held constaat across subjects were 

the sequence of decks "plresen'ted a^ determined by the number of 

error cards involved, the number of. cards per deck, and the 

location within decks of each errof card in'terms of its di§tance 

• ■ * ' # • • 

from the front of 'its deck, .and nurfiber of other cards requiring 
previous attention bef.Qfe it could be located. ^The gre^n, s 
white, and blue sections of all decks presented to all subjects 
were identical with the' exception of the inserted series of 
planned errors discussed above. In addition, the four 310- 
card pink equipment test decks provided (one per subject) were 
similar for all subjects containing correct pink co^^ies of the 
'10 green and 240 blue card section. The pink -test deck, however, 
cont^ained cards comparable only to those v;hite components each 
subject needed to perform hi^ special area of maintenance work. 
Experimental Design 

The design consisted of two levels -of job structural 
attributes. In the low job structural attribute condition, 

9^- ■ ' - 10 
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participants were given a 'task with psychologically manipulated 
low levels of responsjiil ity / feedback,, and opportunity to 
learn new^ skills. In th^ high job structura(l attribute treat- 
ment, it w^s suggested that substantive amounts o.f* these attri- 
butes were pJi^esent. These manipulations^ were presented as part 
ctf the written task instructions (Appendix h) reinforced by ^ 

' r ' > 

menage cards inserted in equipment decks and furT;he'r emphasiz,esJ 
by written- comments read by the experimenter during trainirfg. 

Responsibility was manipulated by 'indi.c"ating to participants 
in the low condition that they could correct malfunctions in only 
a limited subsection of the total equipment decks making them y 
only partially accountable for ^^hether malfunctions were fully 
repaired. In contrast, high condition sujbjects we're lecj to 
believe, that they were fully responsible ^fcpr whether malfunctions 
were corrected since 'they had the expertise and test equipment 
needed to cope with .any potential malf unctipns-/ ^ ^ • 

Feedback was manipulated by informing ^low attribute parti- 
cipants that the extensive time rec^uired to test the'^suggested 
repairs in' all equipmentij^ecks made it ^ impossible to provide 
them with feedback on 'their performance. Higji job structural 
attribute subjects, however, were instructed that the j-obs 
the^ examined could be tested immediately upon coihpletion .of 
maiiatenance work and that they would therefore* be provided 
with information regard*ing th^ amount, and quality of their 
perforrnance relative to other subjects. 
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The low level of learning new skills was. induced by 
' ' infoinning student subjects that the task they were about to 
^perform was routine and repetitive in nature, making it im-' 
probable that they would learn anything that would be useful 
to them in their personal lives. In contrast, hi^h condition 
participants were informed that the job provided a unique 
apportunity to learn a valuable systematic approach to problem 
\ solving which could oe generalized to other. areas of their 
personal lives. 

Procedure ' - ' 

Subjects reported on three consecutive days . for three 

phases of the experiment. On the first d^y/ subjects -were 

given a test battery designed to measure general and specific 
"abilities ,^ as well as p^ersonality variables, work orientation, 
motivation, and preferences for job attfibut^. Specifically,- 

the test battexy consist^ of the Wesman Personnel Classifica- 
tion Test (Wesman, 1965), vhe Group Embedded Figures Test 
* (Witkin, Oltman, Raskin & Karp,* 1971), the Maudsley ^Personality 
Inventory (Knapp, 1962), 'the Hand Skills Test (Kipnis, 1962), 
the Protestant Ethic Scale (Blood, 1969), the .Job Orientation 
inventory (Blood, 1973), the Job Attitude Scale (Saleh, 1964/ 
1971), the Orientation Inventory (Bass, 1967^) , ^the Survey of* 
\ Work Values (Wollack, Goodal^I Wijting & Smith, 1971) the 
Picture Arrangement Test (Tompkins & Miner, 1957) , and a 
Bio4|caphical Information Blank and Future Autobiography 
described in Barrett, Bass, O'Connor, Alexander, Forbes, and 
Cascio (1975) . 
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On the second day, subjects were given the Rod and Frame 
Test (Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman , .Machpver^ Meissner & Wapner, 
1954) and the Aftri^bute Preference Scale, a measure of pref- 
erence f or * job ^structural at-tribtites (Barrett, iBass, O'Connor, 
Alexander, Forbes & Cascio, 1975). They were then seated at 
their booths and* given the instructions f6r the maintenance 
\task. ' , ' " 

As initial training, subjects read a 1,6-page Task Procedure 
Booklet which contained all information necessary to complete 
the task, along with introductory ^and concluding sections pre-' 
s^nting the psychological manipulation of responsibility, feed- 
back, and learning npw skills. 

After reading the Task Procedure^ Booklets , participants 
worked their way th2^.ough two^ typical example jobs under^^ the 
guidance of the experimenter. The written instructions read 
.aloud by the exper iirfenter during this part, of the training 
"Session contained restatemertts of the critical information 
needed by the participants to con^lete the tasks as well as 
reinforced emphasis of the maiiipulations employed. Following 
the approach suggested ^by Aronson and" Carlsmith (1968), th^e* ♦ 
experimenter attempted to insure that thev^articipants possessed 
at least the minimuit/ understanding of the instructions needed 
to complete work on '.the jobs pr.esented. ^ When necessary, special 
instruction? or deirippstrations were provided Nin an attempt to 
achieve this needed, tninimum* level of competence. 

> T^e actual experimental task was. run on the 'third day^^ 
Participants were seated at their boothrS and given a f our-'minute * 
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version of the Hand Skills Test (Kipnis , '1962) . They then were 

asTced to review the task instructions and remove their watches 

while wprking pr\ the task. 

Dufing the three-hour experimental session, participants 

worked at their own chosen pace while searching for malfunctions 

in the simuiatfec3» electronics equipment i;apresented by computer 

t • 

card decks. The experimenter's task included, maintaining a 
backlog of between pne and three jobs to be worked on for each 
subject. 

Detection of malfunot iojjs in equipment decks required 
adherence 'to the multistage procedure described in the task 
procedure instructions. Errors detected were recorded by the 
participants on "J^roblems Detected Sheets" (Appendix E) . The 
rate at which participants worked was also recorded throughout • 
the three-hour sessions. Participants -provided this information 
by pressing button 1 on their response 'button console when they 
began each job and button 7 when they finished each job. The 
resulting information was presei;ved on a Lafayette Recorder 
^ (Model 76103) for later analysis'. . ' 

Magnitude estimations of the amount of time spent working 
on individij/al jobs were collected during the fifth, ninth, 
thirteerx^hi and nineteenth jobs. Subjects were stopped six 
minutesi l/wo minutes, four minutes, and five minutes into the 



foui; respective jobs. A value of 10 was assigned to the four. 

minute^ they had spent working on the Hand Skills Test at the 

beginning of the session, and the participants were asked to 

assign a relative value to the* time they felt they had spent 

working on the cur:^nt job. 

« 
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Following completion of the maintenance task, the following 
measures of job perception and satisfaction were taken; the 
Work Scale of the Job Descriptive Index (3mith, Kendall & Hulin, 
1969) / the Work Itself/i^ork Environment Questionnaire (Cascio, 
1973), and the Attribute Description' Scale , developed for this 
research (Barrett, Bass, O'Connor, Alexander, Forties & Cascio, . 
1975) . Subjects in the low condition were givqn no infoi^ation 
regarding performance. Those in the high condition were told ^ 
that their performance was very good., above average, or average 
for both quantity and quality separately. This was- don« after • 
all post^experimental measures -"had beei\^ taken. 

Results 

Table 1 shows the comparison of performance measures for 
the low job structTaral attribute condition and the high job 
structural attribute condition.* Th^ only difference approaching 
significance was "the average time between jobs with participants 
in the high condition taking less time. ' * " * 

Manipulation checks- are shown in Tables 2 and 3. For th.e 
Work Itself/Work Environment Questionnaire, shown in Table 2, 
both the feedback and learning new skills\attributes were 
perceived to be significantly higher, as expected, in the 

\ 

high job structural attribute condition. . In addition', the 
sum of the three manipulated at^tributes was significantly 
hl<^her in the high condition. 
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Table T • 
Comparison of Criteria Measures- by Condition^ . 



Criteria 



\ 



rte'an 



Standard 
Deviatldn 



Number. of Jobs Completed ' 

High Condition 14.87 
Low Condition ' . 14.33 

Average Time Ver Job (seconds) ' 

High -Condition .6S3.90 
> 

Low Cond i,t ion > ' ' 729.67 

Average Time BetweeA Jobs (seconds) 



High Condition 
Low condition ' 
Work Satisfaction 

High Condition 

c 

Low Condition 
Errors Correctly Detected^ 
^High Cdndition 
Low Condition 



14.39 
18.77 

12.93 
12.97 

4.0 3 
' '4.10 



3.01 
3.49" 

134.85 
194.83 

6.67 
10.16 

7:58" 
8.90 ' 

1.04 
.84 



.63 



1.06 



1.9^ 



02 
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n = 30 for each group. 

Number of errors detected as a function of n\iinber of 



errors available £oi detection. 
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Table 2 

Descriptions on Work Itself/Work Environment by Condition^, 



Low Condition. High Condition 

1 Standard Standard 
pribed: ^ Mean Deviation Mean Deviation 



Responsibility ^ 2*78 

Fee(ibac4c ^ ^ " 1,78 

Learning' *New SkilSLs 1*37 

Sum of "'A 5 ,93 

Responsibility , 
Feedback, ,and 
Learning New Skills 



1.02 




2.60 • 


1.24 


.62 


1.06 




2.55 


1. 30 


2.50** 


.51 




1.90 


^1.01 


2.11* 


2. 07 


/ 


6.93 


2.58 


1.68* 



^ n = 30 for each group, 
* £^,05 (one-tailed test), 
** 2^^.01 (one-tail^ test) 
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Table 3 

"Descriptions on Attribute Description Scale by Condition^ 



Low Condition ' High Condition 



Described: 


Mean 


■ Standa-rd 
DeviatiQxi 


Mean i 


Standard 
Deviation 


4 


t 


0 

Responsibility 


30. 27 


13. 65 


36.67 


10.39 


2 


'.04* 


Feedback 


25.13 


9.79 


29.47 


8-. 93 


. 1 


.79* 


Learning New Skills 


18.83 


• 10.16. 


"23.20 


17.4,0 


1 


.19 


Sum o f - 


74.23 


'27. 79- . 


89.34 


27.75 


2 


.11* 



Responsibility, 
Feedback, apd 
Learning N^ew Skills 



^ '^n = 30 for each group. 
* £<.05 (one-tailed tgst) . 
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Comparable fata^ is shown in Table 3 for the Attribute 
Description Scalk, indicating that responsibility, feedback, 
and the sum of the attributes were perceived' to^ be signifi^ 
cantly higher in the hig^ condition-. A con^parison of Tables 2 
and 3 indicates that these two instruments were differentially 
sensitive to the manipulated attributes. 

The summary of ^ the analysis of variance for the criterion 
measure of average time between jobs is presented in Table 4. 

significant difference in time between jobs* is shown as a 
* function of time on th§ task. Examination of mean data -reveals 
a curvilinear prttenr in which 'participants tend to spend less 
time between jobs during the first'^and third'hours. 

A summary of analysis of variance for the number of jobs 
completed is shown in Table 5. Again, there was no Significant 
differd'nce between conditions, but the difference for hours ' 
was significant. Results indicate a tendency for the partici-. 
parnts to complete fewer jobs during the third hour. 

No significant differences were found, in average tim6f per ; 
job or errors do/rectly identified as a function of conditions, 
hours, or condition by hours interactions. 

The intercorrelations among trhe 'dependent measures ar-e 
shown in Appendix C. * As expected, the number of jobs co^jfipleteca 
was highly related to the average time taken per job.' 



, " - ' • Table 4 ' ^ 
• .Analysis of Variance for Average Time • Between Jobs 





By Condition ^anA By 


•flOUi 

*• 


- 




• 

Source of Variation 


■ ^ 


1 

ss 


MC 


* • 


F 


Total ^ 


179 


23880. 303 








Between Subjects (S) 


^ • 59 


1.4095.139 








Treatment Condition 


(C) 1 


^/ 896.459 


896.4 59. 


3. 


;94 - 


S within C 


58 


13198. 680 


9 0 7 c ^: o 






'Within Subjects 


120 


' ^.785.164 






• 


Hours' (H) 


, 2 


• ^ "504.795 


252.398 


3. 


30* 


C X H 


• 2 


^ 399.045 


199.523 

t 


2. 


61 


S H wifehin C . ^ 


116 


8881. 324 


76.563 

if 

* 




• 















£<.05, 
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Table 5 ' . 






Analysis of Var?.ance 


for the Number -of Jobs 


Completed 




V " By* Condition- and By Hour 


• - 








- 




Source of -Variation df 


• * '•!!£ 


F • 




Total ' 1 7Q ' 
Between Subjects- (S) 59 


4 J ^ Z . 0 0 ^ 

3308.766 






Treatment Condition (CO 1 


22.756 22.756 


.40 . • ' 




S within C ' * ./ 58 


3286.010 56.655 


• 


• 


Within S . , 120 
"Hours (H) • 2 


1023.932 

66,133 33.067 


4.05* 




C X H . 2 


11.379 5.689 


.70 




S X H within O ^116 


946,420 8.159 




t 


'. * £^ .05. 


I 

'^ , • 


• * 


\ *^ \ 


* • 
- • 

• 


' ,» 








» •< 

. ■ V 


^ 




* V , • 


1 




4 • 
« 




* •* 
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Relationship Between Predictors ai>d Performance Measures by 
; Condition ' ^ ^ 

The associations among^ intellectual ability and total 
number of jobs completed are shown, in Table -6.' Significant 
relationships are found only in the low job structural attribute 
condition with* those^ individuals .scoring higher on both the 
verbal and numerical portions of ;the Wesman ^completing more ^ 
jobs. As shown in Table 6, the relationships are fairly sub*-- 
stantial. In particular, associat ions with the numer-ic^l ^eore 
are cbnsistahtlv abovp .5, 

- Measures' of 'cognitive style were also higi^ly related to 
the number of^ jobs completed as shown in Table 7. Thornton and 
Kichards*''U9 6^-) have demonstrated that tests scored in terms of 
items correct per unit time necessitate a reciprocal'^ransf orma- 
tion to correct for inherent curv,ilinear ity , This appropriate 
inverse transformation vas applied to the Group Embedded Figures 
Test scores. The results in Table 7 are interesting in terms ^ 
of relationship reversals as a function of manipulated task 
conditions. For the Rod-and-Frame Test, there was 'a negative . 
relationship between total number pf jobs completed and cogni- 
tive style for the low condition/ This . indicated , ^ ^s would be^ 
expected, that those", people -who were most f ield-dependeni; 
completed 1:he feweai^umber of jpbs. .For Grou^ Embedded 
Figures Test scpres-> similar signif Sfcant , substantial negative 
relationships were found in the low condition. The interesting 
and surprising finding ; depicted is • that ^he relationships are 
the reverse in the hig\ condition. The relationship was positive 
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Table 6 

Correlations of General Intellectual Ability (Wesman) 
With Number of Jobs' Completed by Condition^ and by Hour 



Wesman , Total 

Personnel Number ^ ' Jobs Jobs Jobs 

Classification of Jobs' Completed Completed Completed 

Test . Completed (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Threef 



^ n = 30 for each group. 

** £<.01. ^ 
** £<.001. 



29 



Verbal 










High Conditipn 


.10 


-.02 ' 


.23 


■ .04 ' 


Lo^ Condition 


.42* 


. 37* 


.37* 


• .40* 


Numerical 










High Coridition 


.20 


.22 


.28 


.07 


Low Condition 


. 60*** 


. 5^***' 


.56*** ■ 


.51** 


• Total Score ^ 










■i High Condition 


.17 


.09 


.29 


< .06 


'low Condition 


.55** ■ 


.50** 


.50** 


.50** 



V 
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Table 7 

Correlations ^of Cognitive Style Mfe^sures with 
Number of Jc^Bs^Completed by Condition^ and by Hour 



: Total . ' ' . 

'Cogrlitive , - Number Jobs '^Jobs Jobs 

Style -of Jobs Completed Completed Completed 

Measure: ^ Completed '(Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour' -Three) 



Rod-and-Frame^ Test^ 










High Condition 


.13 


-.18 


.17 


.25 








+ 




Low Condition 


-.40* 


-.38* 


-.38* 


-.34 


Embedded Figures^ 










Test (reciprocal) 










High Condition 


.47** 


. .2? 


\34 


. .56*** 










Low Condition 


-.52** 


-.54** 


-,43^ 


^.42* . 



^ ri = 30 for each group. * » ^ 
^ Low score more field independerit 
, Correlation coefficients^ significantly different from zero: ' 

* £^.a5.- 
** £^ .01. 

•*** £<L.001.. 

Correlation coefficients significantly different from each 
othpr for the two conditions: 

+ .£-c.05. . '• - 

5^ E< . 01 . ' • • * 

# £< .001. ' ' • ■ 
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between cognitive, s'tyle and number of jobs completed. This *. 
indicated that in the high condition, the f ield-dependent people 
completed more jobs than the f ield-independent individuals. 
This finding is a reversal' of expectations ''based on the abilities 
required to do thet job and the obtained results, found in the 
low condition. As shown in Table 1 , several significant dif- 
ference's in correlation coefficients' a.rfe apparent based on*a 
cotnparison of^ the two treatments. 

The relationship of the biographics^l information with the 
number of jobs completed was generally significant only for the 
career motivation scale in the low condition. Those yith the . 
higher career motivation completed fewer^jbbs (Table 8) . 

When the Orientation Inventory is considered, a significant 
negative relationship- is app^arent between self -orientation and 
the number of jobs completed,, indicating that the highfer the 
self-orientation, the .fewer number of job^ completed in the 

' low condition only (Table 9) . 

Table 10 shows the relationships among the Job Orientation 
Inventory scales and the number of jobs completed in ^>lTe two 
conditions^ Achievement (positive) and recognit:i£m (negative) 
appear to be good predictors for the low ccmdi;cion, while pay 
orientation is negatively related to produc^tiivity in the high 
condition. , 

Hhe relationship^ among the Picture Arrangement Testr 
scales and thB" numjDer of jobs completed ,^re shown in Table ,11. 
In the lc|w condition, those with the highest"""wor^r"faT^ - 

'scores tended to complete, the large^^ number of jobs. * ^ 
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Table 8 

Correlations of Biographical Information 
With Number of Jobs Completed by Condition^ and by Hour 

. Total 

Biographical Number Jobs -Jobs Jobs 

Informatiop, of Jobs Completed Completed Completed 

Scale: Completed (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Threel 

» ! ^ 1 

Career Motiva'tion , » * - 

^High Condition - 02 -.07 . . -.14 .22 

Low Condition. "-40* -.45* -.08 -.46** 

Personal Relations . x . ' • . 

High Condition .13 . .10 .05* .18 ' 

Low Condition . (\3 ' .15 .13 • -.06 

Personal Effort 

High Condition -.16 -.17 -.19 -.08 

Low Condition -.05 -.02 .04 * -.14 

Self -Confidence 



High' Condition .01 .05 ' :0l' 



ERIC 



.03 



Low Condition .01 .01 .07" — .04'- 

(J 4 ^ 

n = 30 for each group.' * 
* £^.05. 
** £< .01. , / . 
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Table 9 



U Correlations of Orientation Inventory with 
^.Number: of Jobs Completed by Condition^ and by .Hour 

• * 

Total 

Orientation Number Jlobs Jobs Jobs 

Inventory of Jobs Completed Complete<J Completed 

' Scale: Completed tHour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 



Self-Or ientation 

High Condition -.11 

Low Condition -•51** 
Other-Person Oriented 

High Condition 

Low Condition 
Task-Oriented 

High Condition 

Low Condition 



14 
39* 



10 



.07 

-.51** 

.09 

.37* 

✓ 

-.13 
.13 



,06 
.47** 

.05 
35 

05 ■ 
14 



-.23 
-.39* 

.18 
- -'35 

• .16 
.02 



^ n = 30 for %Blc\\ group. 
* £<:. .05. • "'. ' 



** £«il.01, 



Table 10 

Correlation of Job Orientation Inventory Scales with 
Number of Jobs Completed by Condition^ and by Hour 



"ien^ti 



Total 

Job Orien^tion Number Jobs Jolps Jobs 

Inventory of Jobs Completed Complei:ed Completed 

Scale: Completed (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 



• 18 

• 14 
-.01 



Achievement 

High Condition 

Low Condition 
Responsibility 

High Condition 

Low Condition 
Growth 

High Condition -•03 

Low Condition .18 

Recognition 

High Condition --07 

Low Condition -.42* 

Status . , 

High Condition --04 
Low Condition r-03 
Interpersonal Relation's 
High Condition .00 
Low Condition) -•27 



.11 

• 4l* 

• 05 
-•13 . 

• 

-.24 
• .07" 

/ • 

.00 
-.39* ■ 



.03 
.27 

. 16 
.10 

.03 
. 19 

.05 
.39* 

.04 , 
.15 

02 
14 



.31 
•27 

.14 
.04 

.06 
.26 

-.10 
-.37* 

• .04 
.10' 

-.06 
-.33 
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Job Orientation 
Inventory 
Scale : 



Table 10 



Continued) 



Y 



Total 

Number • Jobs ' Jobs . Jobs 

of Jobs Completed Completed Completed' 

Completed (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 



Pay 

High Condition -,50** 

Low Condition ^ -,06 
Job Security ^ 

High' Condition 

Low Condition 
Family 

' High Condition 
Low Condition 

Hobfcties 

High Condition ,08 
Low Condition -,17 




-•41* 

• 05 

706 

• 32 

* 

.34 

.16 

.00 
-.32 



,41* 
,21 

17 
33 



,16 
.02 

,24 
11 



-.48** 
-.05 

-.li 

.19 _ 

.21 
-.16 

-.02 ' 



^ n = 30 for each group. 



** D^.Ol. 1^ 
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/ Table 11- ^5 

Correlations of Picture Arrangement Test Scales 

With Number of Jobs Cotnpleted by Condition^ and' by Hour 
i 

Total , ' ^ • , ^ 

* Picture - Number Jobs . Jobs Jobs' 

Arrangement ' of Jobs Completed Completed * Completed 

Test' Scale: Completed -(Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 

Dependence 

High Condition --36 -.27^'^" -.37* -.29 

-1.0W CJpndition ^.12 .17 -.01 .1^4 

Socioohilia 

*• > 

High Condition ; 07 ,05 -17 . -.03 

Low Condition -.26 -,26 -.32 -.13 

Self -Confidence - / • 

High Condition -00 - -,12 -02 ,05 

Low Condition -^26 ,23 .20 .26 

Happiness 

HigJi Condition --08 ^ -,09 -04 ^ ^-,14 

Low Condition --IS -,11 *~,04 ' -,23 

Low Ac|gression ^ • ■ / * 

High Condition -17 / .25 ' -09- ' -15 

Low Condition .08 .05 ".03 '.14. 

Work Failure 

High Condition --17 --62 , -•24 -.14 

Low^Co^ition -42* ,42* ,•48** , -25;.. ^ ' 

Negative Woifk Attitude ' ' . . • 

High Co'maition ' -.04 .-.23 . -.0-3 .07 

' Low Condition -.30 -.36 . -.29 L4 



a 



n = 28 for each gjroup. 



As would be predicted, when the average^ time per job. was 
correlated with the measure of g^eneral i^itellectual functioning 
it was found that those scoring high,er .on the Wesman took less 
time per job in the low condition (Table 12J . This finding 
did not hold in the high condition as would be expect^ed based 
on Table 6 . ^ ' . 

Table 13 shows data very similar to that found in Table 7. 
Again/ a reversal is evident across the two conditions when 
the Embedded Figures Test is used as a predictor of performance 
For the Rod~and~Frame Test, as would be expected in the low 
condition, the more field-dependent people took l9nger per 
job, but no relationship was found in the high condition. As 
v/ould be^exp\cted. Embedded" Figures Test field-independence 
was associated with shorter' average time per job outcomes in 
the low condition. For example , . 68 relationship is shown 
for inverse scores apd total average time pe^ job. When 
one considers the high job structural condition, though', a 
reversal is evident in the -.39 correlation between these ^ 
var'Wbles, .indicating that the field-dependent people are 
ta^kinq less time to complete the jobs.- For the Embedded 
Figures Test inverse scores,. a comparison of the correlation 
coefficients for^the high and low conditions 'reveals signifi- 
cant differences between them a^t the 7&<i,lleveX . • • • 

ftverag.e time per job, when related to biographical inf^^rma 
tibn/ was again associated^with ^he career riotivation snale irx 
tfie Lev condition, shown in Table 14. The' other scales were 



not predictive of 'this outcome variabl^*^ 



Table 12 

Correlations of^vGeneral Intellectual Ability (V 
< 

Average Tune Per \Job by Condition^ and by 

Wesirtan Average Average Average Averag 

Personnel " Time Time Time « Time 

Classification- Per Job Per Job Per Job Per Job 

T^st: .(Total) (Hour One) (Hour T^z/o) (Hour Thred) 



Verbal 

High Condition 
Low Condition 
Numerical 

High Condition 
Low Condition ^ 

Total Score 

High Condition 
Low Coi^^ition'^ 



-.12 
-.56*** 

-.28 
-.66*** 

-.21 

\ 

-.67**^* 



.23 
-.61*** 

-.06 
-.65*** 

.12 
-.70*** 



-.36 
-.47** 

-.39* 
-.49** 

-.43* 
-.54** 



-.21 
-.46* 

-.31 
-.61*** 

-.29 • 
-.58*** 
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Table 13 

Correlations of Cognitive Style Measures with 
Average Time Per Job by Condition^ and by Hour- 



Average Average Average Average 

Cognitive Time' Time Time Time 

Styie,' Per Job Per Job Per Job Per Job 

Measure ^ ^(Total) (Hour One) (Hour TwoJ (Hour Three) 



V 



Rod-and-Fraipe Test - ' . 

High Condition .01 • .29 -.08 -.08 

Low Condition .51** .51** .50** .41* 

Embedded Figures * 
Test (reciprocal) 



High/Condi tipif" -. 39* -,25 ''-.26 ^ -.42* 

Low Condition .68*** . .75*** .59*^* .53** 



n ;= 30 for each group; 
Correlation coefficients signif^ieantly diffefeat from 
>zeEo: , ' • _ 

* « 

** 01. ■ 

*** £<1 .001. 

4 , 

Correlation coef,f ic}.ents significantly different fir^m. 
each other for the t\fe conditions; 
+ £^ .05.x - • 



7^ E^.Ol. 

# £<.0Ol. 



39 / 
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Table 14 



Correlations of Biographical Information with 
^ / Averraqe Tirfie'Per Job by Condi tion^^nd by Hour 



Average Average Average Average" 
Biographical ' ' Time Time Time * Time 

Invenitory Per Job Per Job Per Job Per Joij^ 

Scale: .(Total) ^ (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 

^ 
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Career Motivatien 








. high Condition .01 


.11 


* .15 ' 


- . 18 ' 


Low Condition .44* 
Personal Relations 


. .40*' 


.26 

f 


.48** 


High Condition -.14 
Low Condition -.<T1 


- . 20 

' -.07" 


' - , . 06 , 
-.02 ' ^ 


^ - . 23 
.11 


Personal Effort 

High Condition . . 15 


j , .36 u- 


-.07 ^* 




Low Condition .09 


. 13 


.06 


. 05 


Se^f -Confidence 








High Condition -.04 « 


.-*09 


-..03 


.as . 


TiOw • r'ont^ 1 "t" i on -OP 


OR 






n = 30 for each 


group. 






' * 2.41.05. • , 


• 






** £<C.01. 

^ - ^ y 






/ f 

/ 

( 




i 




t 

i 


* - 4 

& 









In Table 15, the*^relaJbionships ara 'shown between the. 
O'rientation Inventory stfales and average /t^ime jl^er ' job. In 
the lov; conditibn, there is a positive , significant reJ.ation- 
ship--for self-or^ientation and average .time per job, indicating 
thatr those show^ing higher ^elf --orientation take longer per job. 
No relationship is evident in the high condition . Signfficaat 
differences in correlations typically exist in self-orientation 
pr'edictibns across condition's. 

The results shown in Table 16, relatin<5 ' the Job Orientation 
Inventory and average time per job, show that the- predictions 
are highly specific in terras of both the scales and manipulated 
treatmerits involved. Achievement and r^ecognit ion orientation 
predict performance in the* low condition but. naf the high 
condition, while pay predicts performance in the high condition' 
but not in the lov; condition^ ^ \ ' * " • 

Table 17 presents the relationships among the scales q^Pns ^ ' 
the Wesman and errors correctly identified. Consistent positive 
'correlations in the' high condition indicate that those scorin'g 
highest on the Wesman typically product the highest"^ qual ity 
work by correctly detecting the largest number of ^jrrors. Wo 
significant associations are evident in the low condition., 
These results predicting quality in the high contHtion .on^y . 
provide an .interesting. contrast with^earlier findings (Tables 
6 and 12) 'where the Wesman related to quantity of output only 
in the low . condition . * ^ - * ^ ' 
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Table 15 

Correlation's of Orientation Inventory with 

« • 

Average Time Per Jpl^^by Cdndition^ and by Hour 

Average Average Average Average 
Orientation ► Time' ^ Time Time Time- 

Inventory Pec Job Per Job Per Job Per Job 

• Scale: (Total) (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour- Three) 



Self -Orientation 
*High Condition .05 
Low Condition .54** 

Other -Per son Oriented' 
High Condition -.11 
Low Condition -,39* 

Task Oriented 

High Condition -.04 
Low Condition -.14 



.06 



. 57*** 



-.13 
-.31 



-.12 
.42* 

.10 
-.30* 



,.01' --.08 
-.22 -.16 



.15 
.43*_ 

,23 
,45* 

01 
04 



^ n = 30 in each group- 
* .05. 
** .01. 

' *** £<.001. 
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Table 16 

Correlation of Job Orientation Inventory Scales with 
Average Time, Per Job by Condition^ and by Hour 



Job Average Average Average Average 

Orientation Time T-ime Time Time 

Inventorv Per .Job P6r Job Per Job Per Job 

Scale: (Total) (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 



Achievement * 

High Condition -.12 -.14 - -.01* -.12 

Low Condition -.4 0*' -.4 3* -. 26 t.32 

Resportsibility 

High Condition. -.16- , - - • , • -.20 -.13 

• Low 'condition -0 3, ■ . 20 .-.09 , -.10 

Growth 

-High Condition -H ' . 37* . 04 -.06' 

Low. Condition --20 -.19 -.21 -.20 

Recognition . * 

High Condition .01 .07. * -,02 -.05 

Low Condition' .47** .38*- .51** ,44* 



Status i y 

- High Condition 06 -.10 - .2*2 .01 

Low Condition .09. . 1-2 .00 .12 
Interpersonal Relations 

High Condition*- . 01 .04- • .01 

Low Condition .18 ■ ^'.18 , "^.10 . .16 



Table 16 



(Continued) 



Job . f Average Average Average Average 

*Orientation ' Time Time Time*' Timje 

Inventory ^ Per Job Pep Job Per Job Per Job 

•Scale: (Total) (Hour On^) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 



Pay 

High Condition .47** ' .44* .36* .40* 

Low*€ondition - .04 ' -.05 .14 .11 

Job Security 

High Condition .06 -.05 .04 , .11 

Low Condition 
Family 

High Condition -.29 - -.32 -.12 -.26 

Low Condition .00 t.02 .03 ,04 

Hobbies ' ^ . 

, High Condition -.06 ,03 -.25 .0*8 

Lov; Condition .15 .19 .11 .05 



^ n = 30 for each group. 
* '£<.05. ^ 
^* £< .01.^ ^ 
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' • Table 17 ^ 

Correlations of General Inttellectual Ability^ (Wesman) with 

Errors Correctly 'identified by Condition^ and -by Hour 

Wesman Errors Erroocs ' Errors Errors 

Personnel Correctly , Correctly Correctly Correctly 

Classification Identified Identified Identified .Identified 

Test: (Total) (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Thi'ee) 



^^erbal 












High Condition 
Low Condition 


.42* 

.15 _ 


.43* 

+ 

-.20 - 


w45* 
.28 


-.02 . 
.31 




Numerical 












High Condition 


.44* 


.41* 


.50** 


.01 




Low Condition 


. 04 
* 


-.06 


• .15 . 


.20" 

^ 




Total Score 












High Condition 
Low Condition 


. 4^9** 
'M2 


. 49** 

+ 

• -.16 


.55** 
.26 

s- 


-.01 
.30- 





■/ 

n = 30 for each, group. , 
* £^ .05/ • 



+ Correlation coefficients significantly different from each 

■ * * 

othet for the two conditions (p<:1.05)\ 
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Prefere'nce for Job Structural Attributes Related to Performance 

As shown in Table 18, positive' relationships exist in the 
low condition between .preference for learning new 'skills\and 
^ number of jobs completed. In this conditio^, individuals 

expressing the highest preference for learning new skills also 
tended to do the largest number of jobs. ' ' 

The findings' presented in Table 19 are s^mila^r 'to those 
'shown previously in Table 18. The low condition ^egativ^ 
correlations between learning new skills and average tim^ per 
30b indicate that those with the highest preferences tend to 
complete jobs most rapidly. 

Description of Job Structural Attributes Related to Other Data 
Table 20 displays the relationships between average-time- 
per--job measures and the way individuals described the experi- 
mental t^sks they had worke.d on in terms of job structural* 
attributes. In the low condition (no feedback provided)', those^ 
. describing the job as having the greatest fejedback tended to 
^ take longer on each job. For total jobs and work during the 
third houx, these 'positive correlations' were significantly 
different than the reLationships found in the high .job structural 
attribute condition. 

In the high contrition; significant positive "correlations 
exist between work satisfaction (Table 21) and th^ amoupt of 
learning new skills and total job structural attributes, sub- 
jects describe as present- in the experimental tasks. Tho^e 
who describe the task they have completed as having .more of 
y these attributes, are the same individuals who indicate that 
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Table 10 

Correlations' of Attribute Preference Scale with 
Nximbfer of Jobsj Completed by Conditionf and by Hour 



Total 

Attribute Ni:^nber ^Jobs Jobs Jobs 

Preference of Jobs Completed Completed Completed 

Scale: Completed (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 



Responsibility 


« 








High Condition 


.12 


.04 


• .09 


,16 


Low Condition 


-.01 


,05 


-.07 


-.03 


Learning New Skills 


1 








High Condition 


i :18 ' 


.23 


.21 


,08 


Low Condition 


^38* 


.38* 


^ .40* 


,27 


Feedback 










High Condition 


■ - .;i7 


.01 




-.20 


Low Condition 


-.12 


-.05 


-.04 


-,22 



n = 30 for each g^Joup/ 
* £C .05, ' . 



S 



". 4 7 
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Table 19 

Correlations 6f Attribute Preference Scale with 
Average Time Per Job by Condition^ and by Hour 



Attribute 
Preference 
Scale: 



Average ^ Average Average ^ Average Average 

Time Time Time Time . Time 

E:er Job Per Job Per Job Per Job Per Job 

(Total) (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour. Three) (First 8 Jobs) 



Responsibility 

High Condition -.04 

Low Condition -01 
Learning New Skills 

High Condition -.24 

Low Condition 
Feedback 

High Condition 

Lev; Condition ^O? 



-•49** 



.03 
. .07' 



-.24 
-.56 



*** 



.15 
-.08 



.02 
.11 

.20 
■.45* 

.08 , 
.16 



, 09 
.12 

,15. 
36 

12 
13 



.00 
.00 

.29 
.49** 

.12 
.'03 



n = 30 for each group, 
* .£< .05. 

** £<.01. 
*** £<.001. 

c 
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Table 20 • 

Correlations of Attribute Description- Scale with 
Average Time Per Job by 'Condition^ and by Hour 



Attribute 
De script ion 
Scale: 



Average Average Average Average 
Time ^ Time Time Time ^ 

Per Job Per Job Per Job Per Job 

(Total) (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 



Responsibility 
High Condition 
Low Condition 

Learning ^Jew Skills 
High Condition 
Low Condition 

Feedback 
, High ^Condition 
Low Condition 

Total 

^•»High Condition 
Low* Condition 



-.3i 

.30 

-.14 
.20 



-.13 

+ 

' .44* 



-.24 
.30 



21 
32 

12 
19 

02 
36* 

16 
29 • 



-.19 
".24 

.06 
.20 

-.05 
* - 33 

-1.05 
.26 



3&* 

,32 

,24 
,17 



25 

■ i- 

54** 



37* 
+ 

32 



' ^ = 30 for each group. , 
Correlation coefficients significantly different_froin zero: 
* . 05. 

** • 01 . .V 

Correlation coefficients significantly different from each 
other for the two conditions: 
+ £^ . 05. • ' 

. f E<.-01. , . . ■"■ ■ • ' 



'■-49 
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Table 21 

'Correlations of Work Satisfaction with 
Attribute Jescription Scale by^ Condition^ 



Attribute 

, Description Scale: . ' * Work Satisfaction 



Responsibility 

High Condition . .34 

Low Condition .21 

Learning New Skills 

High Condition / .59*** 

+ 

Low Condition • ^ .07 . 

Feedback • ' ^ 

High Condition .06 

Low. Condition , .17 

Total » , ' ^ 

High Condition * .52** 

Low Condition * .19 



- n = 30 ,for^ each group. 



■• ** £< .Oil 

*** p< .ooi. 

*- . ^ ' ■ 

+ Correlation coefficients significantly different from 

each other for the, two conditions (p<.05). 

V 
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they 2fc5^ the mdsl: 5^fe4§^ed. No si-gnificant relationships 
^ are .evident for the low condition. , 

Table 22 presents the correlations of ,the Attribute 
Description Scale and Wesman scores. \ All significant rela- 
tionships are hegat^ive with higher Wesman • verbal , numerical*, ^ 
and* total intelligence scores being associated with, experi- 
. ^mental task- descriptions low in resp'onsibility , learning new 
. skills, feedback, and the sum 'of these job attri.butes. These 
relatidnships. are pairticularly strong for the low condition 
with five correlation cpefficients significantly different 
than their high condition counterparts. - 

Table 23 shows three significant positive correlations 
between Embedded Figures Test inve^rse scores and the amount of 
' job structjural attributes , individuals describe as being present 
in- their experimental tasks\ These correlations indicate that 
the more field-dependent subjects perceive the low condition 
*■ task as higher in responsibility, 'i^edback*, and the sum of 
the manipulated dimensions. 

The relationships of biographical information, Survey of 
Work values, and Jot> Orientation Inventory to Attribute Descrip- 
tion Scales are shown in Appendix D\ 

Discrepancy Between ^grefarred and Described Job Structural 

Attributes Related to ot her Data 

■ ^ ^ 

Table 24 presents the relationships among the Attribute 
Preference Scale/Attribute Description Scale absolute difference 
scores and the average time spent per job. Significant nega- 
tive correlations ei:ist in the low condition between average 
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Table 22 • ' . . 

Correlations of Attribute Description Scale with 
General Intellectual Ability (Wesman) by Condition^ 

Attribute Description Scale: 

Persoxinel ^ Learning . ] 

Classification Ne^ 

Test: Responsibility Skills Feedback Total 

I ' ' * 

Verbal 

I* 

-vHigh Condition -.0'6 -.48** ' -.13' -.36* 

Low Condition -.40* -. 38* ' -.51*^* -.40* 

Numerical 

^ High Condit:i.on " .26 . 01 .23 .18 • 

Low Condition -..49^* -.27 -.43** -.45** 

Total "score 

High CoBd-ition .09 -. 31 . .03 -.15 

Low. Condition '-.49** -.38* -.54** -.47** 

'~~a 7^ ' ^ ^ ^ " 

n = 30 for each group » . « 

, ' ^ ^ *■ ' » 

Co^rrelation coefficients significantly different from zero: 

* £< .05. * ' 

>** £< .01. 

Correlation coefficients 'significantly different from 
other for the two conditions:' """^ ^ , 

+ p< .'05. , ' : 

^ » *• 

V E< '.01. / 



Table 23 • 

Correlations of Attribute Description Scale with 

Measures of Cognitive ^Style by Condition^ 
< - • 

Attribute Description' Scale: 



Cognitive Learning 

' Style ' ^ New 
'Measures: Responsibility SkIIIs Feedback Total 



Rod -and -Frame Test 


• 










High Condition 


-.22 


.01 




.16 


-.03 


Low- Condition 


.17 


.30 




.19 


.20 


Embedded F^igufes 
Test (Reciprocal) ^ 












High Condition 


' .1^2 


.31 


.24 


.31 


Low- Condition 


.50** 


.^30 




.39* 


.42 • 



^ n = 30 for each group. 
* .05. ■ V. ' 
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Table 2-4 



< 



Correlations of Absolute Value of Attribute Description Scale 
Minus Attribute, Preference 'Scale Scores with . • 

Average Time Per Job by Condition^ and^ by Hau^r 



^pifference Score: 



Average Average Average Average 

Time Time Time Time 

Per Job Per Job Per Job Per Job 

(Total) (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three^) 



^Responsibility 

r 

High Condition ^ ,0i 

Low Condition , -.08 
i^earning New Skills 

High 'Condition .06 

Low Condition -.4 3* 

.Feedback ^ | 

High Condition .15 

Low Condition -.25 
Total'. ^S Minus AE^S 

---^^igh Cond4^ion -.12- 

Cow Condition -.40* 



.12 
-.13 

.04 
-.45* 

.08 
-.26 

,11 
-.•4 4* 



.03 

.12 
.4 0* 

,06 - 
.15 

.07 
31 



-.04 
-.0>8 

'^^ 

-.33 

. 22 
•.28v 

..23 
./6* 



^ n = 30 for each group. 
^<i.05. 



p: * 
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time 'per job and both learning new skills and the total scores 
indicating that those individuals with the greatest discrepancy 
between preferred and described job structural attributes com- 
•pj.eted their jobs'mpst rapidly. . . 

^ » A^fgnificant negative correlati9n is found in the high 

•4 ^ 

Qondition dn Xabl^^S between work satisfaction and the abso- 
lute difference sc^es for learning new skills. This correla- 
tion indicates that the larger the discrepancy between t^h'e 
described and preferred measures, the less the satisfaction , 
received frdm the work. 

Several significant relationships appear in Table 26 
among Wesman Personnel Classification test scales and the 
Attribute Preference Scale/Attribute Description, Scale abso- 
lute difference scores. Relationships are consistently posi- 
tive across 'conditions with higher intelligence scores being 
associated with larger discrepancies between described and 
preferred job attribute scored. 

Table 27 shows that cognitive style mea^res are signi- 
ficantly related to absolute difference scores only iji. the 
low job structural attribute condition. For inverse Embedded 
Figai;e& ,Test scores, as well as the Rod-and-FiSlime Test, field- 
independefit individuals- indica^te the ^greatest discrepancy 
between preferences and job descriptions in terms of learning 
new skills ^nd total manipulated attributes. ^ 

Appendix E cor^tains the relationships between difference^ 
scores and both b^i9graphical and- Job Orientation Inventory 
Scales . " ' ' * 



Table 25 

Correlations, of Absolute Value of Attribute Description Scale 
Minus Attribute Preference Scale Scores. 
With Work Sajtisf action by Condition^ 



Difference Score 



Work Satisfaction 



Responsibility 
High Condition 
Low Condition 

Learning New Skills 
High 'Condition 
Low Condition * 

Feedback 

High Condition 
Low Condition 

Total ADS Minus APS 
High CondLtion 
Low Condition 



.12 
.22 

,54** 
.10 

,01 
.33 

.32 
,17 



n = 30 for each group. 



Table 26 

Correlations of Absolute Value of Attribute Description Seal 
' Minus Attribute Preference Scale Sdores 'with 
General Intellectual Ability (Wesman) by Condition^ 



Difference Score 



Wesnan ■ 

Personnel - Learning 
Classification New 

, Test Responsibility Skills Feedback Total 



Verbal 

High Condition 
Low Conditiion 

Numerical 

High Condition 
Low Condition 

Total Score 

High Condition 
Low Condition 



.06 
.08 

.10 
.14 

,01 
12 



.50** 
.63*** 

.06^ 
.39 

36* 
60*** 



.08' 
.42 

-.20 
.33 

-.04 
.43* 



.40* 
. 61*** 

••10 
. 44*. 

.22 . 
•60*** V 



' n = 30 for each 'group, 
' * .05. 
.** £< .01. ' 

*** .001. 



Table 27 

Correlations Between Absolute Value 'of Attribute Description Seal 
Minus Attribute Preference Scale Scores 

a • ^ 

• With Measures of Cognitive Style by Condition 

\ 







Difference 


Score 




Cognitive ♦ Learning 

Style • New 
Measure Responsibility Skills 


Feedback 


Total 


Rod -and -Frame Test 










High Condition 


-:i2 


-.06 


-.19 


-.18 


Low Condition 


-.21 


-.56*** 


.10 


-.39* 


Embedded Figures 
Test (Reciprocal) 




4 


f 




High Condition 


-.09 


-.26 


-.24 


-.33 


Low Condition 


-.29 


- . 57** * 


-.29 


-.60*** 



^ n = 30 for each group. 
* .05^. 
** p < .01. 
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Descrip-tion o~f Work Itself /Work Environment Job Structural *' 

* » 
Attributes Related to Other Data ' 

. ^'terk Itself/Work Environment describeiJ job structural 
attributes showed poWitiv^e relationships with work satisfac- 
tion in both the highland low conditions (Table 28). These 
relationships indicated that i:hose who perceived the task as . , 
higher in job structural attributes tended to be most satisfied ^ 
Similar, although.- weaker/ relationships were evident in Table 21 
between Attribute Description Scale' described job .structural 
attribute measures and work satisfaction. 

The relationships between the Work Itself/Work Environment 
Scales and the Wesman Personnel Classification test are highly 
consistent as shown in Table 29. In all s^ignificant relation- 
ships, the higher 'the Wesman score, the lower is the described^ 
job structural attribute measure. These relationships, are 
expected and indicate that general intellectual ability has 
a decisive influence upon an individual's description of- the ^ 
features of a job which is objectively the same for all par- 
tic^ipants . 

' ^ ~ • . , >^ 

Table 30 shov/s the associations among the Orientation 

Inventory scales and Work Itself/Work. Environment described 
jo& structural att>ribu%es. Interesting reversals take plac^ 
when; the Other-Person Orientation Scale is considered. In 
the low condition /high person orientation is typically asso- 
ciated v/ith ta^ descriptiDns low in" job attributes while " a 
trend in the opposite direction is evident in the high , condi-*^ 
tion . , ^ - * ''^ . 



Table 28 ^ ^ 

* \ 

Correlations of WorJc Satisfaction with 
Work Itself/Work Environment Described Job Structural Attributes 

By Condition^ 

j> • • • 



Job Attribute 



' Work Satisfaction 



Learning New Skills ' V'" 

' High' Condition 

Low Conditiorr""*^ " 

Responsibility 

High Condition 

^ Low Condition 

Feedback \ 

^ High Condition 

Low Condition 

Suk of Learning New Skills, 
Responsibility, and Feedback 

High Condition 

Low Condition 



^ n = 30 for each group. 
' * £<.05. ♦ 
** £< .01._ 
*** £^ .001. 



.42* 
,21 . 

.65*** 
.40* 

.06 
.39* 



.51** 
.45* 
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Correlat 



Table 29 

ions of ci^la^ral Intellectuai Ability (Wesman)' 



With Wprk Itself /Wo 



rii,Envi 



ronment tDescribed « Job St^ructura^ 

a 



attributes b^ Condition 



. Wesman 
Personnel 
Class if ication 
Test 



Job Attributes 



' "v ; , Suni of Learning 

Learning'^ ' ' New Skills, 

New ^ Responsibility, 

Skills Responsibility feedback and Feedback 



Verbal • 

High Condition 
Low Condition 

Numerical 

High Condition 
Low Condition 

Total Score 

High Condition 
Low Condition 



-.39* 

-.rr 

-.25 
-.33* 

-.39* 

.-..22 



.16 

,42* 

,22 
,22 

22 ■ 
38* 



.18 
.16 

.40* 
.29 

C 

. 31 

.24 ■ 



.32 
.32 

.40* 
, 34* 

,41* 
36* 



n = 30 for each group, 
* £<r.05. 
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_ ^ Table 30 

Correlations of Orientation Inventory Scales with 
Work Itself/Work Environment Described Job Structural Attributes 
- >♦ By Condition^ 

' Job Attribute 



.Orientation 
Inventory 
Scale 



Sum of 
Learning 

Learning ^ew Skills, 

J^^^ Responsibility , 

STcills Responsibility Feedback and Feedback 



Self -Orientation 








/ 


High Condition 


-.22 


-.17 


.09 


-.12 

/ 


Low Condition 


.2g 


.09 


.23 


.23 ■ ' 


Other-Person Orientation 








High Condition 


.32* 
-.52** 


.34* 


-.01 


.28 


Low Condition ' 




- -.50** 


-.44* 


Task Orientation 










High Condition 


-.06 


-.09 


.11 


-.01 


Low Condi tion^"" 


-31 


.01 


.24 


.20 



n = 30 for each group. 
> * £^.05. 

• ** £< .01. / ^ - ■ < 

y Correlation coefficients significantly 'different from 

ft 

each other for the two conditions (p^C.Ol). 



2 
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Abs olute Differences in Work Itself/Work Environmen t Job St ruc- 

r ' i — — " 

tural Attribute Scores Related to Task, Outcomes, 

Table 31 presents the relationships between absolute 
differences in described minus preferred job structural attri- 
butes and. time spent working on pobs. Positive correlations 
in the high c9ndii:ion indicate that^ those with the largest . 
absolute discrepancies between cfescription of and preference 
for learning new skills worked at, the slowest rates. ^ 

Consistent, significant negative correlations in Table 32 %i 
show that th6se participants indicating the greatest discrepancies 
betv/een described and preferred ]ob^structural attributes, are the 
least satisfied with working on the experimental task. These 
relationships are evident in both the high and low conditions. 
Multiple Regression Predictions of Task Performance 

Table 33 shoves that ability and personality/preference 
measures combined are better able to predict the n^ber of 
jobs completed than either varia-ble singly. In the hig-h con- 
dition, the Job Orientation Inventory pay scale and reciprocal 
Embedded Figtires Test scores both contribute significantly to 
the overall .61 prediction. 

-Several combinations of variables may be combiped to 
successfully predict the nufaber Of jobs completed in the low 

V 

K 

condition. For ex'ample, when ^ ability measure, the Wesman 
total score, is combing;^3^i^with Work Itself/Work Environment 
preference for learning new sk'ills measure, bot?^ Contribute 
significantly to the^.67 multiple ' 
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Table 31 



V 



^Correlations of Absolute Value of Work Itself/Work Environment 
Described Minus Preferred Scores with Average Time Between Jobs 

By Condition^ and by Hour 



Dif ference 
Score : " 



Average 

Time 
Between 

Jobs 
(Tptal) 



' Average 
Time 
Between 
Jobs 



Average 

Time 
Between 

Jobs 



.(Hour One). (Hou^ Two) 



Average 

Time 
Between 

Jobs 
(Hour Three) 



Responsibility 

High Condition .18 
Low Condition .25 

Learning New Skills 
High Condition .42* 
Low Condition^' .06 

Feedback ' { 

High Condition -.24 
Low Condition .22 

Total ■ 

High Condition .18 
Low Condition .24 



.22 
.25 

.37* 
-.02 

-.24 
.03 

.i7 
.12 



.32 
.15 

.24 
.01 

.02 
,18 

,29 
,18 



-.14 
.22 

.40* 
.11 

-.35 
'.21 



-.06 




^ £ = 30 for each group, 
* p ^.05. ■ 
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* TaMe 32 

Correlations of Absolute Valiie of Work Itself/Work E^ivironment 
' Described Minus Preferred Scores with' Work Satisfaction 



By Condition 



Difference 
Sc^re : 



Responsibility 
High Condition 
Low Condition 
Lea^r^ing ^iew^Skills 
* High Condition 
Low Condition 



Feedback 

High Condition 
Low Condition 

Total 

High Condition 
Low Condition 



Work 
Satisfaction 



-.69*** 
-.24 

-.41*^ 
-.33 

-.15 



-.54 



** 



,64*** 
48^^* 



n = 30 for each gr6up. 
* £^.05. • - , 
** £< .ai. 
*** £< ."OOi . 
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Table ^3 

Combination of Ability and Personality/Preference Measures 
As Pre<Hctors of the Nuxtiber of Jobs Completed by Condition^ 



Condition 



Predictor 



High 1, 



Low 



R Beta 



Embedded Figures' f ,47 ,61 
Test 



Work Itself/ -.37 .66 

Work Environment 
Questionnaire - 
Preference for 
Learning New Skills 



F - 



Job TDrierttation -.50 .50 -.40 

Inventory - Tay 



3^ 8.07** 



W.esman Personnel .55 
Classif ication 
Test - Total 

Work Itself/ -.37 
Work Environment 
Questionnaire - 
Preference for 
Learning New Skilly 

Embedded Figures -.52 -52 -.55 

Test (Reciprocal) 



55 .55 



.67 -.38 10.77** 



.41 10.59** 



n = 30 for each .group 
** £-C.01. 
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Embedded Figures Test inverse scores contribute signifi- 
cant variance to the prediction of average time per job in the 
low job structural attributes condition as shown in'^ Table 34. 
A .75 multiple prediction results in the low condition when 
thp cognitive style Measure is combined with the numerical 
scale frpm the Wesman. No combination of ability measures 
significantly increased prediction in the high .condition. ^ 

When ability measures are combined with personality/ 
preference scales^ several substantial multiple correlations 
above .70 ar.e achieved in the low condition (Table 35). Several 
predictor<5 contribute significant variance to each of these 
equatf.ons. \ / ^ 



r 

Prediction of Mainteiianc^ Task Outcomes as "a Function of Level 



of Work Satisfaction 

Carlson, Dawis, and Weiss (1969) "hal/e |)resented evidence 

I ' ■ • • ' 

that the degree of correlation between abilities and perform- 



ance will vary with sat-rsf action leveTs. \, It is their cdnten- 
tion. that a higher satisfaction level} is 
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indicative of a 

higher correlation between abili^y-relquirement correspondence 
and performance. With requirements held constant in the cur- t 
rent experiment, their position translates to a prediction of 
stronger ab'il ity- performance correlations when satisfaction 
is high. High experimental conjiition outcomes shown In Table 

36 offer spme support for this position. When Wesman scale 

... ' \ 

scores are related to Fibber of jobs completed, the correla- 
tion coefficients are always higher for -those indicating above 
medi&n levels^f satisfaction. These differences across 
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Table 34 / 
Combination of Ability Measures a^Tpredictors of the 
Average Time Per Job in the Low Condition^ Only 



Condit] 



Predictors\ 



Beta 



68 



Low 1- Embedded Figures 

Test (Reciprocal)- .68 

2j- We^^irtien Personnel 

Classification " t . 66 
^ Test - Numerical 



.45 



7-5 >^ -.38, 16.86* 



^ n = 30 for each group. 

** £^.01'. 
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Table 35 . ' 

Combination qf Ability and Personality/Preference Measur^es 
As Predictors of Average Time Per Job. in the Low Condition^ Onl/ 



Condition 



Predictor 



R 



Beta 



Low . ' 1 , Embedded F'iguijbs 
Test /(Reciprocal) 



4. 




Work Itself/ 
' Work Environm 
Questionna 
Pr-ef erenCe" for 
Le;jarrning New Skills 

SuAvey of Work --38 
Values - Pride in 
'Workv 

•Work \tselfA • . ,28 

Work .Environment 
Qufest ionnaire 
Preference for 
Responsibility : 

Wesman Personnel ^ 7*^^ 

Classification 

Test - Total' 



82 -.28 



,85 ' \25 16.7,3** 



.67 -.67 



2. WorkMtself/ . .33 
- 'Work Environment 
Questionnaire - 
Preference for 
. Learning Nev; Skills , 

1. .Wesman Personnel -.66 
Classification 

Test - Numerical 

2. Job Orientatiibn .47 
Inventory - 

, • Recognition 

3. Survey of Work -.38 
Values - Pride 

in Work , * 



75 .33 * -a6;^o** 



,66 -.54 



75 .39 



,80 -.26 14.87 



ERLC 



^ n = 30. 

** £<.0i. 
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Table 36 • • 

Correlations of General Inteilectual Ability (Wesm'an) with 

Number of Jobs Completed as a Functioa of High and. Low 

Work, SatTsfBction Condition and by Hour 

Jobs Jobs Jobs Jobs'" 

- Completed Completed Completed ^Completed 

(Total) (Hour One) (Hour' Two) (Hour Three) 





•i 


— 








Hioh Ponr^ "i t" "i nn 






• - 






High Satisfaction^ 


.57* 




, . 59* . 


.78*** ' 


.13 • 


Wesman' Verbal 






+ 






TiOl»7 1 c r a ■f- 1 on b 
i-j w w Od u JL a i. L XvJIl 


— T Q 
. 1^ 






s'^,14. 




High Satisfaction^ 


.45 




.•41 


04* 


.20 


Wesman Numerical 




















. r / 


. Us 


Hi<^h Satisfaction^ 


' ,61* 






' .'80*** 


.19 


Wesman Total 












^ ^'^Low Satisfaction^ 


T.05 






'••90 .. 


. .02 


Low Condition 












High Satisfaction^- 


' .-4 8 




. 50 


.37 


.47 


Wesman Verbal 










0 


Low Satisfaction^ 


. 30 




-.18 ■, 


.37 


. 28 


High Satisfaction^ • ^ 


.68**. 




.67** 


.67** = 


.58* 


Wesman Numerical 












Low Satisfaction^^ 


• . 58* 




.56* 


.50 


.47 


High Satisfaction^ 


.62* 




^.63* *. 


.54* ^ 


.57*' 


Wesman To tat. 












Low S at iVf action^' 


.50 




.40 ' 


.5a • 


.43 


^ n = 14. 


^ n = 


16'*. 




t 

^ n-= 15. 





'Correlation .coefficients significantly different from zero; 

*• 

* £^ .05. . 

** £<- .01. 

*** p < .001. . . ' . ' 

Correlation coefficients sign"lf icantly different from each 
other for those high vs. lov/ on 'sat isfaction : 

+ £<.05. . 1^ 

7^ E< .01. • ,70 . •" - 



conditions, are significant for five of "the twelve^ coKrjifkri sons . 
In,' the ^low condition, the relationships between ability and 
performance ^re' again higlfer for those participants, indicating, 
above median levels' of satisfaction, but none of thes4 dif- * 
ferencas are significant. 

While several significant correlations result'^when cogni- 
tiA^^^style measures are related ^to number of jobs completed 
(Table 37); none 'of the difference across median satisfaction 
splits are significant/ While no pattern is evident in the 
high condition, a trend seens to exist in the low condition 
with those participants indicating alpove average Tevels o'f 
satisfactiar\5 consistently having the strongest relationships 
between this specific ability and performance measures. ; 

As expected, the results in Table' 38, where Wesman scores 
are related to average time per job performance outcomes, are- 
similar to those reported earlier iq Table 36. Correlations . 
for those reporting above median satisfaction levels are . 
typically, and often significantly, higher^ thart those ability 
performance associations for low satisfaction participants.- 
A clear trend agaii> exists dn the low condition wdth high 
satisfaction participants sinewing the* , strongest corre^lations 
of ability to performance,: buC norje of these differences ^ 
re;achfed significance.' ' 

' The mediating 'affects of satisfaction on the relationships 
'among ability and performance measures ate less clear, in Tables 
39 and -4*0. VThen cognitive style measures are related to average 
time per' job performance for the high condition in .Table^ -39 , 
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. - ■ Table 37 

Correlations of Cognitive Style Measures with Number of Jobs 
.^Completed as a Function of High and Low Work Satisfaction 

By Condition and By Hour 



. Jobs Jobs Jobs Jobs.^ 

Completed Completed Completed Completed 
(Total) (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour* Three) 



Hig}>^ond itiQa. 

4Ui;i>^a t i s f ac t ion"" 
:^nd-Frame Test " 
Lo^Sa.tisf action^ 

High) Satisfaction/ 
Embe^^d^d Figures T^t 
LS^ciprocal) 



I^w Satrsfactiqj 
Low Condition * 



.1^ 



High Satisfactior 
Rod -and -Frame Test 
Low Sat isf action^^^ 

« ♦ 

High Satisfaction^ 
Embe,^ded Figures ^est 
(Reciproqal) 

Low Satisfaction^ 



n = 14. 
' •.^ n = 16: 

n = 15. 
* * £<»;05. 
* 01 . 

*** £< .001, 









V 








— 


. 30 


.02 


. 20 




12 


-.22 


.19 


• 26 


39 ■ 


.36 


.08 


. 55* 


70** 


* -28. 


.72** 


.75*** 


53* 


-•53^ 


-.53* 


-.44,^ 


•05 


-•01 


-.01 


-.11 - 


68** 


-.-73** 


\ 

, -.59* 


-. 54* 




-.48 


-.11 


-.46- 




« 




< • 




« 







o 
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Table 38 ' 

Correlations of General Intellectual Ability (Wesman) with 

Average Time Per Job as a Function of 
• High and Low Work Satisfaction . by Condition and by Hour 





Average 


Aver^age 


, AveTage 


Average 




Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 




'Per Job 


Per Job 


Per Job 


Per Job 




(Total) 


(Hour On'e) (Hour Two) (Hour T^hree 


^ High Condition 






-> 


- 


K -a 

High Sat is^action° 


-•62* 


• 08 


-.79*** 


-.57*" 


Wesman Verbal 










Low Satisfaction^ 


• 21 


• 3S ' 


.. .,17 


- . 03 


High Satisfaction^ 


-•59* ' 


-•07 


-.61* 


62* 


Wesman Numerical 










Low 'Satisfaction 


-•21 


-'.07 


^ . 2d 


- . 34 


High Satisfaction^ 


-•71**V 


.02 

it f 


-.84*** 


-.69** 


Wesman "Total " 










Low Satisfaction 


• 02 


/ .18 • 


"-.02 


-.19 


Low Condition 










High Satisfaction^ 


• -.65** 




-.54* 


-'.49 


Wesman Verbal 










Low •Satisfaction^ 

c • 


-.32 


. -.27 


-.35 


-.29 


Hig^i Satisfaction^ 


-.74** 


-.74** 


-.60* 


-.63* • 


^ Wesman Numerical 










LC>w Satisfaction^ - 

*\ 


" -^58* 


-.59* . 


-.39 


-,55* ■ 


. * High Satisfaction^ 


-•76*** 


-.82*** 


, -.63* ■ 


-.60*- 


Wesman Total 










Low Satisfaction^ 


-•51* 


-.48 


' -.44 

— » 


-.48 , ' 


^- ^ n = 14. 




■= "l6. ' 


c n = 15 





Correlation coefficients significantly different from zerp: 

* £< .05- . - . * ^ 

*** 2.<^ -OOV. " ' . ' • ' ^ . * ' ' ' 

Correlation coefficients significantly diff-^renl: from each 
other for those hign vs^ low on satisfaction: , ' ' 



£< • 05 
7^ £< .01, 
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Table 39 



Cor-Se±^*4aii^^o^^ognitive Style Measures^ with Average Time 
Per Job as a Function oT'lri^ii^nd Low Work Satisfaction 




By Condition and by Hour 

^ 



High Condition 

* , " • a 

- • High Satisfaction 

Rojd-and-Frame Test 
Low Satisfaction^ 

^ a 
High Satisfaction 

Embedded Figures Test- 

(Reciprocal) / 4 

Low Satisf actiiDn^ - 

Low Condition 

High- Satisfaction^ 
^ Rod-and-prame Test ^ • 

• Low' Satisfaction!^ 

"High Satisfaction^ 
*: Embedded Figtire^-^-^e^^' 
(Reciproc 

Lov^>§atisf actioh"" 



Average Average Average* Averaae ' 

Time Time • . ^ Time Time*"* 

Per Job ■ Per Job P^r^ Job Per Job 

(Total) (Hour One) (Hour Two) {ih^r Three) 



-.19 - 


.11 


-•24 


-.20 


.04 " 


.34 


-".■■03 


-.13 


.30 


-.16 


--.13 - 


-.44 




-.41 


-■■.50 


-.55* 


.63* . 
.02 


. .59* 
f- .07 


.69** 
-.04 


.49 
-.09 




! .87*** 


. .80*** 

+ 


;59* 
t 


.44 


.62* 


.15 


'. 35 



^ n = 14 . _ • . : ^ 
^ n = 16, ' " ■ .. . 

" ■ ^ n =" 15. - ' ' - 

* £ < • 0 5 . " • 

. ' £^ ^001. 

+ Correlation coefficients significantly different from 
each other , for those high vs. low on satisfaction (£<.05). 
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Table 40 



ERIC 



t 



Correlations^ of General Intellectual Ability (Wesman) with 

Errors Correctly Identified as -a Function of. High and Dow 

♦ ^ t- 

Work Satisfaction by Condition and by Hour 

' r * 

4 

' Errors ' Errors Errors Errors 
..Correctly '^Correctly Correctly Correctly 
Identified' Identified 'Identified Identified 
(Total) (Hour One) CHour Two) (Hour Three) 



High Condition 










nign batisraction 


'J "J ic 


*7 f ^ ^ 

.7 5** 


.76*** 


.13 


Wesman Verbal 










Low Satisfaction 


.13 


. 15 


.24 


- .12 


High Satisfaction^ 


.43 


. 58* 


.49 


-.07^ 


Wesman Numerical 










Low Satisfaction ^ 


. 52* 


. 34 


. 58* 


' . 07 ' 


High Satisfaction"^ 


.74** 


• 

7 9 * * * 


7 7 * * * 


.06 


Wesman Total 










LOW batisiaction ^ 


. 35 


I .27' 


.4 4. 


- . 04 


Low Condition <^ 










' High Satisfaction^ 


-.19 


-.43 


.05 ' 


.18 


Wesman Verbal 


+ 








Low Sat^isf action^ 


.67** ■ 


■-.14 ' • ' 


.59* ■ 


.41 


^ High;Sat is faction^ 


-.32- 


-.28 




.00 


Wesman Numerical 










Low Satisfaction^ 


.21 


-.34 


.34 


.25 


High Satisfaction^ 


-.27 


-.42 


.00 


.13 


Wesman Total 


+ 








Low Satisfaction^ 


.58* ' 


-.27' 


.58* 


.41 


^ n = 14. 




* £^ .05. 






^ n = 16. 




** £^ . 01. 






n = 15. 




*** .001 







+ Correlation coefficients significantly different from each 
other for those high versus low on satisfaction (£<c.05). 



the only significant correlations exist m the low satisfaction 
group, but no significant differences e?;ist between satisfaction 
levels. In the low condition, however, a\trertd exists supporting 
the argument that the relationships of ability and performance 
measures are stronger for high satisfaction subjects. - • 

•The majority of comparisons, relating Wesman scores to 
errors correctly identified, in the high condition would seen to, 
support the contention that associations are stronger for those 
with' higher work satisfaction. The results in the low condition', 
however, offer evidenge in opposition to this position. In the 
two comparisons where significant differences are evident across 
the median work satisfaction splits, the stronger relationships 
exist in the low condition. - , 

Relationships Between Ability and Performance as a Function of 
Perceptions of Job Structural Attributes 

Findings reported above seem to indicate that the r-elations 
between abilities and performance are typically stronger far * ■ 
those who are most satisfied. Since descriptions *of job struc- 
tural attributes have been shown to be positively associated 
with work satisfaction (Tables 21 and 28), it appeared useful 
to investigate whether these perceptions of task characteristics 
would also mediate the ability -per formance re^lationships . It 
was believed that positive findings would more precisely specify 
aspects of tasks,, namely job structural attributes, which could 
be given attention in order to increase the strength of ability 
to performance predictions. 
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Tables 41 through 45 present the relationships among ability 
measures and performance criteria as mediated by Work Itself/ 
Work Enyiroriment Questionnaire descriptions of job structural 
attributes. In Table 42, Wesman scores are related to the 
number of jobs' completed - In the low condition, a consistent 
pattern is evident with associations always stronger for those 
describing the task as high in job structural attributes. 
Several significant differences in correlation coef f iciSnt'Si 
are apparent across groups. * 

Table 42 presents the relations among cognitive style 
measures and the number of jobs completed. For both conditions, 
stror(get ability-to-performance associations are shown for those 
.^e^cribing the tasks as high in job structural attributes* Sig- 
nificant differences in correlation C6^ef f icients across low anc3 
high Work Itself/Work Environment groups are evident for both 
conditions. 

When the Wesman intelligence scores are related to average 
time ^er job, in Table 43, results are similar to those presented 
earlier ir\ Table 41 i Those results are frequently significantly 
stronger "for those individuals describing their tasks as high 
in joh^ structural attributes. Those participants who are both 
most intelligent and who perceive the jobs as most enriched 
tend to perform best, completing tasks in the shortest aver 'age 
time periods- ^ , , ' - ^ 

Patterns of associations shown for cognitiye style in the 
low condition of Table 44 are consistent with 'those relation- 
ships presented above. Rela-tionships are always stronger for 
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Table 41 

Correlations .of General Intellectual Ability (Wesman) with 
Number of Jobs Completed as a Function of High and Low 
Described Job Structural Attributes (Work Itself/ ^ 
Work Environment Questionnaire) by Condition and by Hour 



Jobs Jobs ' » Jobs Jobs 

Completed Completed Completed Completed 
(Total) (Hour One) (HQur' Tv;o) tHour Three) 



High Condition 



Described ars High^ 


.41 


.42 


\..51* 


.20 


Wesman Verbal 










Described as Low ^ 


. -.07 


-.25 


.03 


.01 


Described as High 


.14 


.21 


..20 


.03 


Wesman Numerical 










Described as Low 


.55* 


,39 


.61* 


.44 


Described as High 


.36 • 


.41 


.47 


.15 


Wesman Total 










Described as Low 
< 


.21 


.02 


.30 


.21 


Low Condition 










■ Describee us High 


.58* 


■. 59* 


.39 


\ .59* 


Wesman Verbal 




+ ■ 






Described as Low^ 


-.05 


-.34 


.19 


.10 


Described as High 


.72** 


.73*** 


.61*. 


.63** 


Wesman liujnerical 










• , Described as Low 


.34 


.12 


.43 


.39 


Described as High 


.71** ■ 


.73*** 


.54* 


.68** 


Wesman Total 










Described as Low 


.14 


-.17 


.35 


■ .27 


^ n = 15. 


^ n = 


16. 


c n = 


14 . 



■Correlation coefficients significantly different from zero,; 

^ , * p ^.05. . 
** £<.01. 
*** £< .001. 

Correlation ' coefficients significantly different from, each 
other for those describing the job high vs. lov;: 



7^ £^ /Ol , 
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Table 42 . 

Correlations of Cognitive Styl^ Measures with Number of Jobs 
Completed as a Function of Described Job Structural Attributes * 
(Work Itself /Work Environment Quesionnaire) by Condition and by Hour 

Jobs Jobs Jobs Jobs ^ * 
Completed Completed Completed Completed 
(Total) (Hour One) {Hotir Two) (Hour Three) 
— 

High Condition ' 

Described as High^ . ,60* .16 .5^* .63* 

Rod-and-Frame Tfest + + - + 

Described as Low^ -.30 -,40 --24 • " -.ig 

Described as High^ -54* i41 ' ,34 -61* 

Embedded Figures Test 
{Reciprocal) 

Described'as Lov^ . , 21 . 06 -.22 ^ ,26 

Low Condition 

Described as High^ -, 59* -/57* -. 55* -.52* 

Rod-and-Frame Test + + 

Described as Low^ ^ • '. 32 .47 .25 . 12 ' 



Described as High^ . -:65** -.65** -.55V -.59 

Embedded Figures Test + / 
(Reciprocal) 

Described as-^Low^ -.08 .16 " -.07 -.'01 



* 



^ n = 15. ^ b n = 16. ^ , ^ n = 14. 

Correlation coefficients significantly different from zero: 
* £<: .05. 

** £<,.01. ^ \ - 

*** £^ .001. ^ ^ • 

Correlation coefficients significantly different from each 
other for those describing the job as high vs. low: ^ 

■ + £< .0,5. 
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Table 4 3 

Correlations of General Intellectual Abilit^y (Wesman) with 
Average Time Per Job a,s a Function of Described Job 
Structural' Attributes {Work Itself /Work Environment Questionnaire) 



By Condition and By. Hour 

Average Average . Average . Average 
A . Time Time' " Time . Time 

Per Job^ Per Job . Per Job Per Job 
(Total) ' (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three 


< 

High Condition 










Described as High 


-.47 


.23 


-.70** 


-.44 


^Wesman Verbal 






+ 




Described* as Low^ 










Described as High^ 


-.24 


.17 


-.41 


-.27 


Wesman Numerical 










'Described as Low^ 


-.55* 


.35 

* 


-.56*C\ 


- • SS"^^ 


Described as High^ 


-.47 


.25 


-.72**1 


-.46 


Wesman Total 










Described as Low^ 


-.23 


-.05 


-.25 I 


-.37 


Low Condition 










Described as High 


■ -.72** 


-.11*** 


-.59* . 


-.64** 


Wesman Verbal 


+ 


+ 


> 




Described as Low^ 


.10 


.18 


-.01 


.00 












Described as High 


-.75*** 


-.75*** 


-.58* 


-.69>* 


Wesman Numerical 










Described as Low^ 


-.30 


-.21 


-.1-8 


4 3 


Described as High 


-.82*** 


-.8.6*** 


-.66** 


" -.74*** 


V/esman Tqtal 




+ 




+ 


Oesc2?ibed as Low^ . 


.02 


-.10 


-.23 


' .08 














n = 15.- 



n = i4 . ' 



" n = 16. ■ _ 

Correlation coefficients significantly different from zero: 

* D< •OS- - ' K 

*** £< . 001 • ^ 

Correlation coefficients significantlV different from each * 
other for those describing the job* hig>i vs. low: 



+ p< •OS* 

7«^.£<, .01 • 
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Table 44 

Correlations of Cognitive . Style Measujnes with Averfa^ge Time 

Per Job as a Function of Descfribed Job Structural Attributes' 

-« 1 'I 

(Work Itself/Work Environment Questionnaire) ^i\Condipion and by Hoar 

Average Average;^- Average Average 




Described as High 
Rod-and~Frame Test' 
Described as Low 



Described as High" 
Embedded Figures Test 
(Reciprocal) 

Described as Low^ 



,79*** 
+ 

07 



v82*** 
+ 

.23 



.73'*** 
+ 

,05 



68-** 



-.04- 



^ n = 15, 11 = '16. ^ n = 14. ^ 

Correlation coefficients significantly different from zerot 
* £^ .05. ' 

** £< .01 



* * * 



£^ . 001 . 



Correlation coefficients significantly different from each 
other for' those describing the job as high vs. low: 

+ £< . 05 . 

?^ £< .01. , ■ ■ ' y 



er!c\ 
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those who describe the task as high-.^in *jo6 structural attributes 
*In ten o^ these fifteen low-condition contrasts across groups, 
the relationships are significantly .stronger for the participant 
describing the job as high in task attributes. Relationships in 
the high condition, however, are more difficult to interpret^ 
wLth the Rod-and -Frame Test scores providing strong predictions 
in opposing directions for those describing th^e job as high and 
low in job attributes. 

The relationships between intelligence and errors correctly 
identified are shown in Table 45. Resulis appear mixed, Th'e 
strongest associations ar^ seen' in the high condition where 

■ ^- ' r ' ■■; 

participants who arQ high on the Wesman total score and describe 
the task as being high in job structural attributes tend to 
produc-e the best quality outcomes. ^ 

The Attribute Description Scale was also emplpy^^^'^^^ split 
participants into those describing the task as. high and low in 
job structural attributes. 

Table 46 presents 'the assqciation between Wesman scores 
and average time per job. Results are particularly strong in 
the low cond^pion where- those, who are more intelligent and 
describe the job as high in structural attributes tend to work 
**the fastest. ' - - ^ , 

Table 47 shows relationships among cognitive style measures 
and average^time per .job. Results are again Strongest in the 
low condition. Those who describe the task as ^igh In job 
.structural attributes exhibit the strongest relationships 
.between cognitive style measures and performance. 
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Table 45 •. 

Correlations of General 'l-ntellectual Ability • (Wesman) with 
: Errors Correctly Identified as a Function of High and 
Low Described Job Structural Attributes (Work Itself/ 
Work Environnent Questionnaire) by Condition and by Hofir 



Errors ^ Errors Errors Errors" ^ ^ 

'.Correctly Correctly Correctly* Correctly ^ 

Identified Identified Identified^ Idehtiried 

(Total) (Hour One)' .(Hour Two) '{Hou-r Three) 



riigh Condition , 


4 








^ O w X 1>J \Ji CL 11 W 1 1 

Wesman Verbal . 

Described as Low^ 


.•19 


• 19 




19 • 
-.40 . 


D^escribed a^ High^ 
Wesman Nume*rical 

Described as Low^ 


*.50 
.34 


• 64** 
.05 . . 


.55* 
.46 


.23 • 
-.45 


Described as Migh^ 
Wesman ^otal 

Described as Low^ 


.66** 
.23 • 


+ 

. 14 ■ 


.72** 

.40 . - 


.25 
-,47 


Low Conditic^, . . 










Descr ibeci -^s High 
Wesman Verbal 

Described as Low^ 


.-.n1 , 

' .51 


T.4t) • ' 
- .29' 


.14 

.2a , 


,.15 
.•56* 


Described ^as High 
Wesman Numerical 

Described as Low^s 


-.14 
.20 ••' , 


- . 09 
.06 . 


.02 
.15 


.10 
.26 


Desc-r.ibed Ss High 

Wesman Total • 

Described as Low^ • 
if* 


- . i3 
.45 . 


-.31 
• 23 


.10' 
.27^ 


.15 

,52 


^ n = 15. 
n = 16 . 




* ^'^'•O?. 
** p<^.01. 


/ 





ERiC 



^ n = 14 . ' ^ *** .OOl^ ' I 

' + Correlation coef f icients^ignif icantly different from each 
other for t;hose high versus low on satisf^^ction (£<i,^03).V 

^ ... ' ; . _ 
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Table 46 

Correlations of General Intellectual Ability (Kesman) with* 
Average Time Per Job as a Function of High and -Low 
Described Job Structural Attributes (Attribute Description -Scale) 

By Condition and by Hour ' 



Average Average Average Average 

Time Time Time Time , 

Per Job ^ Per Job P^r Job Per Job 

(Total) (Hour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three) 



ERIC 



Hi gh C ondition '\ 

/ r. 

Described as High^ 
Wesman Verbal 

Described as Lov;^ 

Described as High^ 
WesmSn Numerica'l / 
Described as Low^ 

Described as High^ 
' Wesman Total 

Described as Low^ 

Low Condition 



-.34 ■ 


.31 


-.57 


-.39 


-.14 


13 


-.18 

> 


-.41 


-.59* 


-.22 


-.59* 


-.56*- 


-.09 


.05 


-.15 


-.22 


-.55* 
t 


.12 


-.7-2** 


-.57* 


-.12 


• .09 


-.17 


-.34 



Described as High 


. -.65* 


: -.71** " 


-.54* 


-.52 


Wesman Verbal 


+ 








Described as Low^ 


.15 


.19 


.02 


.16. 


-Described as High^ 


-.70** 


-.72** 


-.51 


-.64* 


Wesman Nuroerix:al 










Described as- Low^ ' 


T.66** 


' -.68** 


-.46 


-.56* 


.Described as' High 


-.70'** 


-.76** 


-.56* • 


-.58* 


Wesman Total . ^ 




\ 






Described as Low^ 


,-.30 ' 


-•2? , 


.-.33 . 


--■;38 


^ n = 15. , ' 


b 

n = 


14.. 


^ n,= 16. 





Correlation coefficients' significantly different" from zero*; 

» « 

* £'=i .05. ■ 

** £^ .01. . . - ■ . . 

*** .001. ■ • 

Correlatjion coefficient/ significantly different from eaclj 



other for those describing 
^-£^^ .01.' 



e job as. high .vs. low.: 
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Table 47 



Coxrelations of Cognitive Styl^ Measures with Average Time Per. 

Job as^a Function of High and. Low Described -Job-Struciura'l 
Attributes (Attribute Description Scale) by Condition and by Hour 

Average Average Average Average 
Time Time Time Time • 
^1 Per Job Per Job Per Jol) . Per Job 
tTotal) iHour One) (Hour Two) (Hour Three 



High Condition 



Described^ as High^ * 


-.02 


.22 


-.1-4 


-.08 


^od-and-Frame Test 








Described -as Low^ 


.03 


.32 


-.05 


-.09 


Described as High^ 


-.40 


-.23 . 


-.21 


-,.49 


Embedded Figures Test 










(Reciprocal) 










Described as Low^ 


-.42 


-.29 


-.32 


,-.42 


Low Condition 










•Described as High^ 


. 64* 


.7^** 


' --50 


".49 


Rod-and-Frame- Test 










Described as Low^ 


. 32 


.09 


.51* 


• 30 


Described as High^ - 


.70** 


.80*** 


. 59* 


'. 51 


fembed4ed Figures Te^t 










(Reciprocal) ^ 










Described as Low 


.42 


.28 , 


-51* 


. 33 



^ 'n = 15 
^ n = 14. 



n = 16 



05. ^ , • ' . 

*** p<^ ,001. 

+ Correlation cgefficients significan{:ly different from ^e'ach. 
other for those describing the job as high v.ersus^^ low (£/^.05>: -'^ 



tables 48 and 49 present the relatdonships among cognitive 
; style measures and errors correctly identified and average time 
between oobs^,. respectively. ResuJ^ts across both tables are 
mixed with signi^f icantly strojiger relationships occasionally 
existing fpr both hig-h and low Attribute Description Scale, 
'.participants. 

Dj.scuss ion 

^Fir^mgs indicate that responfeibii-ity , f eedbacJc,; and - 
. learning new skills were successfully ^manipulated . Signifioant ^ 
differenced were perceived" across cbnditiort^ according to both' ' 
the*' Work Itself/V/ork Environment Questionnaire and the Attrj.bute 
Description .Scale. \ ' : 

As was -anticipated ; general intelligence, as rneasuredU^y the 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test, wap strongly relate'd t?o perr 
formance in the maintenance task. An interesting 'pattern "of 
relationships is evident when one examines the Wesman correlatic^hs 
with quantity and quality across the two- treatments. The quanWty 
o£ work produced, or nu^iber of jqbs- completed ^ in" tl?e maintenancX 
task was positively related to Intelligence in the low condition^ 
while* cjuality '^was positively related to^ intelligence in the high 
.condition. 'It is possible, t.hat\tfiose low-condition participants 
with superior cqgnitiv^ . ab^lities^ consenirat^d their efforts on ^ 
speed, while in the high conditiord,-v;here stress 'is placed upon 
feedback", learning new skills/ and respoasibility, it may be that 
the "higher aptitude people concentrate'd , their efforts upon th^^ 
quality .of the work they do^ * ' / ' "\ " ' ; ' 

*Whqn .the.' specif ic aptitude^ of cognitive style v;as related 
J:o, the number * oTf jobs completed, a sharp reversal occurred 
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Table 48 

V Correlations of Cognitive Style Measures with Errp^ 
Co r r ect 1 iT^Tdsatj^ i' ed as a Function of High and Low Described 
Job Structural Attributes (Attribute, Description Sca^^) by 

' Condition and by Hour 





Errors 


Errors 


Errors 


Errors 




Correctly 


Correctly 


Correctly 


Correctly 




Identified 


Identified 


Identified 


Identified 




(Total) 


fHoiif Onp) 


(Hour Two) (Hour Three 


High Condition 










Described as _riiah 


• 28 


• 28 


.40 


-.02 


Rod-andrFr^aitrer^es t ^ 










Described as Low 


- . 4y 


- ^ 


-.62* 


-.01 


•> 










Described as High^ 


-.06 


.29 


-.21 


-.58* 


Embedded Figures Test 










(Reciprocal) 










Described as Low^ 


-.45 


. -.43 


-.26 


-.43 


Low Condition 










\ b 
Described as High 


-.33 


-.26 


-.17 


-.50 


Rod-and-F4:ame Test 










Described as Low^ 


-.01 ' 


.00 


-.17 


.12- 


Described as High 


-.04 


.08 


-.07 


-.38 


Embedded Figures Test 










(Reciprocal) 


i 








Described as Low^ 


-.04 


-.16 


.02 


-.02 



-> a n = 15. * 

- ^ n = 14. " • . 

^ n = 16. , ■ , * 

* E^.05. ' . V , • , 

7^ Correlation coefficients significantly different from 

each other for those desci^ibing the pb as high versus idv; (£<.01) 
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• ■ . Table 49 

Corr-elations of Cognitive Style ■Measares^'wlth Average Tim 
Between Jobs as a Function of Hig'|fc,^nd Low Described 
Structural Attributes (Attrifc)Ute Description Scale) 
By Condition and }yy Hour 



. Ave;^age Average Average,,--^verage 

fipie * Time Tiim^ Time' v 

Per Jpb Per Job Per^ob 'Per Job 

, (Total) ^ (Hout One) Ofoi^ *Two) (Hour Three) 



High Condition 

Described as High^. 
Rod-and-Frame Test 
^ Described as Low^' 

Described as Higlf^ 
Embedded Figures Test 
(Reciprocal) 

Described as Jx5w5 

Low Condition 

Described as High^ 
Rod-and-Frame Test 
Described as*Low^ 

Described -as High^ 
Embedded Figu^res Test 
(Reciprocal ) 

Described as 'Low^ 



.07 


-.07. 


.23 . ^ 


. 30 


-<! 4 ' ' ^ 


.-.10 


-.14 




-.28 


.-.18 


-.20 


4 

-,34' 


':18 




; -07 , - 


^ . 19 


.04 


,•01 

+ 


" .07 




.26' 


.74*** 


. .32 


.05 


.06 




. -.05 


-.02 


.22 


'.■36. 


. .43 ' 


.04 



n = 15. 



n = 14. 



^ n = 16. 

£^<:.ooi. ' ... 

+ Correla1:ion coefficients significantly ^different from 
each other for those describing the job as high Versus low (£<i.05) 
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across conditions' for 'the Embedded Figures Test. In the low 

condition, the more field- independent individual performed better 

in terms o^ the quantity of his output, while this pattern was 

reversed in"* the high conditiort'. The rev^sal is not easily 

explainable since no clear reason exists to believe that indi-" 

viduals, when performing identical tasks, will show revfersed 

* « » 

aptitude-performance patterns across' conditions . One possible 
explanation -might lie in the nature of the field-dependence/ 
, field-independence construct. In the Kigh condition, the sub- 
jects wer.e specifically told that the ta^k was one which takes 
into account a number of attributes v;hich many people typically 
see as very desirable. It is quite possible that the more 
suggestible field-dependent people v;ere more fully convinced 
that thpse attributes were present in the high manipulation 
and that they therefore responded 'differently to the t^sk 
relative to their f ield*-independent counterparts. In contrast, 
f i^ld-independent particfipants may have failed to expend 'as ^ 
much effort 'since they may not have been as cojivinced of the 
importance and the -benefits to be gained from performing well. 
• ' The same reversal is found if we compare the Embedded 
Fi^^u^res Test scores for the higl^ and low condition with average 
, tiine per job as the •criterion . Again, we have 'extrveirjisly strong 
relations'hips " in the- .expected direction ' in the low condition, 
'but the reverse association in 'the ^high condition running counter 
^to the hypothesized relationship between the specific cognitive 



style' aptitude and performance. 
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.The self-or.ient^tion scale of the Orientation Inventory 
was strongly related to average time per job. Those with the 
higher self -or ientation took longer to complete the job (were 
least effective) in. the low condition only. This may mean that 
'in the low /^or^itioji , where individikals were specif ica*ily told- 
that the job did not entail responsibility, feedback, and learn- 
^ng new skills, individuals with high self-orientation felt no 
conpulsion to.. attempt to do the job well. A moderate, significant 
relationship alsQ existed in the low condition'^between the 
ir.teractipn orientation and the average* time taken to complete 
th->]obS; indicating that those with higher interaction of ienta- , 
tion v;ere those who performed better on the taskv This finding 
is rc-t easily explained in terms of the construcfs, but may be * 
a function of the ips^tive nature of, the^^Or ientation Inventory. 

^ Numerous significant relationships existed with learning new 
s^^lls throughout these results. Preferenge f6r learning new 
skills, for^'^^ample, w^s' associated with both less time. per 

]ob and more jobs completed in the low condition. It is , 

► ' ^ - 

possible that participants/ with'* limited perceived ' opportunity 

to l^arn n6w skills, prpced^'ed. forward rapidly* giving little 

r 

^ittention to trying to learn frojpn' the process they were involved 
in.^ A second plausible explanation for the rapid 'work speed of' 
these individuals may He in,- the superior abilities of those 
participants who expressed* a preference for learning new skills. . 
Findings indicate that these student subjects were both higher in 
general in^tellectual ability, and more field-independent than 
their peers. Both of these general *and. ispecif ic abilities have 
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been shown earlier to substantively relate to perforriiance 
quantity. . - * 

» Described job structural attributes also were found* to 

relate to perfonnance ovttcomes and s^itisf action . The greater 
the amount of attributes described to be. part bf the task, the 
.inore satisfaction participants tended to express. It is' also 
interesting to note that, the 'smaller the ab^lut\dif ferences 
between described and preferred job attributes, the greater 
the satisfaction of the participants. Evidence indicates that 
the presence of learning ^new skills is particui^ar ly consequential 
to the'se ' ou,tcomes . . , ^ 

Described feedback _was also seen tD be ^s ignif icaptly related 
to task outcomes. In the low condition, those who -described 
the job as having the greatest amount' of feedback worked the 
slowest on the average. Since no feedback was present in this 
treatment, their descriptions' of the task as high in this at- 
tribute may be indicative of a lack. of understanding of the task 
which also lead to their poorer performance. 

, Descriptions of -the manipulatecJ constructs^^ncluding ^ 
learning new' skills, can also be related to the Wesman general 
intelligence scores. Consj.stent significant negati^;^^ relation- 
ships indicate that the more intelligent participants v;er% 
lecist .likely to perceiye the task as possessing the manipulated 
job • s true tura-i attributes* As would be^expected, this relation-' 

^ ^> if I / #■ 

ship was strongest i;T> the low. condition . . In generalv* it-appears 

^' • ✓ " * ' ' _ ' ' '* 

that 'those people who were br'ighter did nbt believe tl:^t the jobs 

had the attributes of learning new skills; feedback, and responsi- 
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bility. This may be because, they correctly perceived the tasks. 

Alternatively, the obtained relationship^SJiay have resulted ,^roin 

a- contrast effect. This latter explanatfon seems viable if one 

I 

assumes that more intelligent people are typically involved ^in' 
more demanding, enriched tasks and used these as their stand^ards 
when judging th^ laboratory jobs. 

It appears that participants may have turned out ^ess 
,work when the types of^ rewards they desired wre not provided. 
Fo^ example, in the nonenricl^ed low condition, thO"5e-4es±ri:!ig^' 
'recognition, as measured by the Job Orie'nta't'lon ' Inventory , ' 
tended to take the longest average time per jo'b and complete 
the fewest tasks. Similarly, those high c2X>i)dition partigi- " 
,£a|vts,^^indj^a thejiig^hest orientation toward pay also tenQed 
tOv produce the leas^t amount of work. 1-^ — ^ 

D^ta supporting the Carlson et a 1 . (1969) theory of ability 
to performance correlations as' mediated by satil 

y 



was obtaik ^ for^^ thj^3^ni^^^ The majority of the compari^ns 
across high and "low satig.S^^'tion groups are consistent with ^ 
the Carlson et al.,U969) findings that ability-performance 
correlations are stronger for highly satisfied individuals. 

' Recognizing the iiuportan.ce of satisfaction in mediating 
ability-performance relationships, an attempt was made to 
more precisely specify task characteristics which could be 
einplqyed to, achieve com^rable- outcomes . The results seem 
to ^indicate that dividing participants in terms of their 
descriptions of the job structural attributes possessed by 
tasks also provides a strong mediation or ability-performance 
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62 • 

relationships. These findings make it^possibl-e to employ more, 
specific task attributes, versus satisfaction in general,, in 
attempting to identify those 'characteristics to be employed in 
examing ability-performance associations, 

^ This study has demonstrated the strong interactive effects 
of perceived task characteristics and individual differences in 
abilities and preferences on performance and task satisfaction. 

i 

A wi'de range of individual characteristics, as measured in this 
study, clearly needs to be considered by both researchers^ and 
practitioners during future job design investigations. 
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Appendix A 
Task Procedure Bcx^klet 

GENER?^ EQUIPMENT INSTRUCTIONS 
The task you are to perform -is a simulation of maintenance 
work on complex electronics equipment. Your duties and 
functions will be similar to those of an Aviation Electronic^ 
Equipment Maintenance Specialist. The task consists of locating 
needed repairs by isolating defects in computer test runs of 
complex electronics equipment. Emphasis in this type of work 
is on identifying problem areAs so that modules can be replaced 
rather than on the actual replacement which is accqraplished by 
others substituting new p^'arts for the units you indicate are 
defective. Your job consists .of working through several stages 
of. diagnostic information beginning with the detection of 
general pro'blem symptoms . and ending with t:he location of the. 
most jDasic circuit (s) respoi^sible for the maifiinctioning of 
the equipment. 

The computer te'st^ runs of, the equipment for which yCu 
•have special expertise are in the form of card decks. The 
first yellow card in each deck contains an identification 
number. Ea'ch deck is divided intb four parts: a yellow 
"Job rdentifieation Card," a green "Malfunction Symptoms 
Section," a white /'Components Section," and a blue "(Circuits 
Section.'* ' ' ' 
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High Job Structural Attribute Condition 

Four dif ferentT kinds of electronics equipment have been 
simulated using computer card decks* You will concentrate 
your work on one of these equipment types so that you* can 
fully understand how it operates and the wide variety of mal- 
functions which are common to it* The' existence of this diver 
sity fortunately makes your job potentially more interesting* 
The na'ture >of the simulated equipment on which you will be 
working and the source of each individual job is specified on 
the yellow. "Job Identif ica£ion Card" located at the- front of 
every deck. 

As time passes, you will probably. find this maintenance 
task gets easier as you learn the problem' solving skills it 
. requires* For many of you, this job Will provide a unique 
opportunity to leairn a valuable systematic approach to proble^n 
solving. We .believe the skills that 'you will 'i^arn can be 
generalized to other areas of your life and shoul^^inake you- 
more effective in solving problems which are of importance to 
you personally* ' 

'After training, you will have both the expertise and the 
test equipment heeded to repair all malfunctions in the equip- 
ment you work on* Since you will ^lave the ability to finish, 
the^ whole job from beginning to end, you will be fully respon- 
sible for whether malfunctions are .corrected , enabling the 
simulated equipment to function properly when it is- tested 
after repair operations are completed. - - 
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Low Job Structural Attribute Condition 
Although equipment decks are presented to you in their 
entirety, your job consists of diagnosing problems in those 
areas for which you have special expertise. The equipment 
areas for which you are respons'iBie are designated by the Com- 
ponent Letters printe.d on ihe first card of your pink "Equipment 
Test Deck.' You always do the same{ job following the same 
routine methods.* 

, Unfortunately, because the i^utin? Repetitive' nature of 
this task is probably unlike any that you will be involved in 
-again, we realize that you will -learn little here which wall 
be useful to you in your personal iife. ' It is probable that 
you already possess the basic skills required to perform this 
job and need only to become familiar with the repetitive pat*- 
terns involved. ' ' 4 ' ** 

Even when you have correctly^ompleted the work- on your \ 
section of a piece of equipment, it is unfortunately still not 
possible for you to know if it' has been restored to^ working 



order since a problem *m^ ^xist in another area of speciali- * 
zation. Because of this, you are only partially responsible 
for whether equipment- funct'ions correctly after you have 
" f in'ished work on it. . ^ - 

Your ^ per formance will be evaluated in terms of the quantity 
and qualitV^f your work. The most serious, and costly error 
you can make is failing to detect a malfunctitondng element' 
jv^iich ekists in an equipTnent deck. ^ ' ^ . 
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Errors in your work will also be recorded (1) if you 
r'eport as malfunctioning elements which are in good working 
order, (2) 'if you return an equipment deck to the finished ^obs 
table with its elements out of the correct numeric working 
order, or (3) if you *writfe down ^he errors that you find in such 
an illegible fashion that they cannot be interpreted and acted 
upon by the parts replacer^ent expert. 

High, Job Structural Attribute Condition 

As soon as all n?'aintehance work is completed, the jobs you 

have worked on will be tested to determine if previously exist- 

• ing defective circuits have' been identified. You will then be . 

g'iven feedback information reg^arding the amount and quality of 

your work relative to tl?e performance of others on this -job. 

Low Jc^ structural Attlfcibute. Condition- * • ' 

Unfortunately >' the time required* to test all the. equipment 

decks you work on ^evaluate t^e results of the Repairs you 

suggest is such that it will not\ be feasible to give you feed- 
* * 

back regarcjing your performance. ^Although we ca/i determine if 
,the total equipment deck functions properly • after work I's com- 
pleted by all specialists, it is difficult to identify which of 
you is at fault if it does not operate. Therefore, w^ will not 
be able to give you information- regarding the success of yQur 



individual ef fotts 



All equipment decks will have the elements in the right 
working order when presented to you. Jobs to be completed • 
should always be worked on in, the exact numeric order in which 
they are presented to you. Specifically, you should work first 
on the job which is- closest to you on the "Jobs to be Completed 
Table" to your right. 

Low Job Structural Attribute Cond^'^ion 
When equipnent decks are presented to you, they will some- 
times contain message cards inserted in a vertical position.- 
These cards indicate wnich other specialists have . previously 
worked on each job. Please leave these cards ih the equipment 
decks as you find tqem since they provide a list of tfie spa- 
cialists that hav6 previously worked on a job and a partial 
retror.d of results fpund up to that point.. 

If you mus-t, for emergency reasons, leave the room at any 
time, please press the number 4- button on the Response Button 
Console mounted on the^wall before leaving your work station. 
When , you return^ please again press the number 4 button before 
, resuming work.^ • - . 

• Several times during you* work here, the experimenter will 
hand you a sheet with ."Time Estimation" written in big letters 
at the itop. » When- this happe'ns/you should immediately press 

the rt\imber/-«r bjitton o» your Response Buttgn Coailfcle', read the 
instructions provided, an^ fill 'in the rec^ested information. . 
When, you have completed ' filling out this sheet, return at to 
the experimenter, again press the. number* 4 button on your 
Respgnse Button Console, and resume work on your* current job 
where you left off. 

' .. . • 102- •■ ■. ' • 



Appendix B ' 
Summary of. Analysis of Variance for 
Average Time Per Job as a Function of 
40b Structural Attribute Condition and Hours 



Source of Variation 


df 


SS 




MS 


Total 


179 


7401132. 


49 




Between Subjects (S) 


59 


5449640. 


75 . 




Treatment Condition 


(C) 1 


90602. 


75 


90602. 


within C 


58 


5359038. 


00 


92397. 


Within S 


120 


1951491. 


74 




• Hours (H) ■ 


2 


28625. 


30 


14312. 


C x' H 


2 


72817. 


44 


36408. 


S X H within C 


116 


1850049. 


00 • 


15948. 



Summary of Analysis of Variance for • * 
' • Errors Correctly Identified as a Function of 
Job Structural Attribute Condition and Hours 



Source of Variation 






SS 


MS 


Total ^ 


179 


244. 


6567 




Between Subjects (S) 


54 


131. 


9322 




Treatment Condition 


(C) 1 




0451 


•, .0451 


S within C 


58 


131. 


8871 


2.2739 


Within S "0 


120 


112. 


7245 




■Hours (H) 


2 




3747 


.1874 


X H 


2 




3792 


.1895 


^ S "x H within C 


116 


iii. 


9706 


.9653, 




• 


10 a 
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Correla-tion Matrix of 


Criterion 


Measures 




Fpr 


the High Treatment Condition^ 






Number 
or JODs 
Completed 


Average 

Time 
Per Job 


Average 

Time 
oe uween 

Jobs 


prrors 
Correctly 
Identified 


Average Time 

r&L uUu 


-.97*.** 






• 


Average Tim^ 
Between Jobs 


.14 




* 




Errors Correctly 
Identified " 


-.33 


.31 


-.27 




, ^ Work Satisfaction 


.21 


-.26 


.15 


-.37* 


^ n = 30. 
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*** £<.001. 






r 


Corxelation Matrix of 


Criterion 


i 

Measures 




For 


the Low Treatment Condition^ 




t 


Number , 
of Jobs 
, Complete4 


• 

Average 
• Time 
Ber JoB 


Average 

Time 
Between 

Jobs 


Errors 
Correctly 
Identified 


Average Time 
Per Job 


-.95*** 








Average Time 
Between Jobs 


. -,06 

m 


..08 






Err.ors Correctly 
Identified 


r.26 

i 


.22 


.28 , 




Work Satisfaction 


.08 1 

1 


-.06 


-.28 

* 


-.26 


^ n = 30. 

O ' • 


» 
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Appendix D 



'Correlation of -Attribute Description Scales (ADS) with 



Biographical Information by Condition 



. Attribute Description Scale - 

B iogr aphica 1 T Learning T" 

co=?^°^^ Responsibility New Skills Feedback Totar" 
w c axe* 



\ 



Career Motivation 
High Condition •SS 
Low Condition .09 

Personal Relations 

High Condition .55** 
Low Condition .19 

Personal Effort 

. High Condition .IT 
Low Condition .32 

Self -Confidence 

High Condition .18 
Low Condition • .06 



.43* 
.15 

.03 
-.10 

.11 
.20 

. 00 
-.16 



.40* 

-.02 
.03 

-..25 
.33. 

.07 
■.03 



.52** 
. .11 

.22 
.14' 

.03 
.33 

.09 
-.12 



n = 30 for each group. 

* £<.d5. 

** £<,.01. 



/ 



10 



/ Correlations of Attribute Description Scales with 

, ' ^ a » 

The Survey of Work Values by Condation 



Attribute Description Scale 



Survey of 

Work ■ z 

Values ^ Learning 

Scale t Responsibility New Skills , Fefedback 



Total 



Earnings 

High Condition ,06 
Low 'Condition •30* 

Social Status 

High Condition ,19 
Low .Condition ,17 

Upward Striving 

High Condition .22 
Low Conditidn ,11 

Activity Preference 
High Condition ,08 
Low Condition -.07 

'Job Involvement 

High Condition .02 
Low Condition -.22 

Pride in Work 

High Condition .10 
Low Condition -.22 

Intrinsic^ ' 

High Condition .09 
Low Condition -.22 



.37* 
-.03 



.37* 

+ 

.23 



.14 
-.18 

.10 
-.09 

.17' 
-.24 

.08 

•.2.4 

.14 
.2.5 



.^2.8 
.01 



.37* 
. + 
.19 



.05 
-.09 

.10 

-.17' 

-.01 
-.24 

.02 

.33 

.05 
.32 



.16 
.31 

• .42* 
-.04 

« 

.19 
.10 

.13 
-.07 

..11 
-.26 

\ 

.09 
-.33 

.'14 
-.28 



■10 o 



. ^ ' (Cbijtinued) ^ 

Survey of v ^<r^ ' 

Work "Attribute, Description Scale *' , 

Values , Learning ^ • . - 

Scale: Responsibility New Skills -^Feedback Total 

Extrinsic , - * - " ' 

High Condition ..16 ^ .49**^ ^^ :02 , .'37*' 

Low Condition .28 ^ -.14 -.09;' * \L7 



a -^f^ \, ' 

n ="30 for- each group. 



£<: .05. ' . . ' 

** £< .01. . . ^ ' ■ . 

+ Correlation C9efficients .significantly diffeirgnt from each, 
other for the two tasks (£ < ,05K ' 
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Corr,eiations of At^tribute Description Scales with 



>rr,ei^ 



Job-^Orientation Inventory Scales by Condition^ 



Job* * , Attribute Description Scale 

t)r ientat loK ^ 



i ^ Learning • ' ' \ ' 

Inventory Respohsibili^ty New Skills .Feedbafck Total 

Scale: ' . ^ . ' ^ - . . ^ 

- ^ • , » 

Achievement . \ ^ 

High Condition , -24 * ' ,46** -30 .48** 

.Lbw Condition --02 - I -,30 --30 * '-.ig 
- ResponsilDility 

.High Condition .08 . -17 ,28 .23 

Low Candition ^^04 -\'16 '-.06 -%11 • < 
Grp-wth ' ' ^/^ ^ 

\ 

Higlii. 'Condition -•25 : , ,06 -36* - .06 

Lqw Condition . r -38* - - . -•3-8*. -•35 , -•44* 

Recognition . » ^* 

" High Condition ^27' ^ • 39* -•05 ' • 32 

: Low Condition' • 08 .'.'/"'• 19, ^ .35 . ^,15 
S^tatus ^' ' 

High Condition .53**' ' .05' .26 .32 

' I.OW Condition .17 ' V ./-.^.ig . -.09 • . -"-01 

Interpersonc^l Relations " ' . / . . , 

High Condition^- • 07 ' ^ - -•21 ' ^ • 21 ' '-•0^ 



Pay 



Low Condition -.04 . ^ , .21. .35 . .08 

High .Condition -.1'^ ! -.16 . ^ r.39 « 

Xow Condition -.06 -.18' '■- -.IB ■ -.02 



■. - IP 



A 
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(Continued) 

Job . Attribute , Description Scale 

Orientation^ I Learning . 7 

Inventory Responsibility New Skills Feedback -Total , 

Scale: ^ , - ^ 

' % ' 

Job Security . , • , /* ^ 

'High Condition --07 -,30 ''•^^*^ --41^ 

Low Condition- --25 \39*' --02 -,05 

# » » » 
Family " • ■ . . * * 

V 

High' Condition - .'O? . .28 . ..20 • .21 

- Low Condition / • 32 .2B-' \. - .24 '.4 8** 

Hobbies^ . ' . 

High Condition .28' .-.52** -.41* -.56*** 

Low Condition -06 ..1.0,- .01.. • .06 " 



n = 30 for each group. - 
Qorrelation coef f icients' signif icantly different from zero; 

** £<.01. > 
*** .001. 

Correlation coefficients sighif icantly different 'from each 
f Other, for the two conditions: 

' ' + p <.di . - 



^ £<i .05. 
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. Appendix £ 

Correlations of Absolute Value of the Difference of 
Attribute Descifipfeion "Scale Minus Attribute 



Prefeirence Scale with Biographical Information 


by Condition 


• 






0 




Difference 


Score 




^rn^^entory 

Scale : Responsibility 


Learn ing 
New Skills 


Feedback Total 


Career Motivation 








High Condition -.14 


- . 36* 


-.41* 

e 


-.50 


Low Condition -.18 
* 


- . 10 


-.14 


- . Z U 


Personal Relations 








High Condition -.15 
^' . • ' " 


. 00 


-.07 


-.09 


Low . Condition ,20 


' .21' 


-.04 


.19 


Personal Effort 








High Condition -.14 


-.II- 


.30 

• 


.03 


Low CoJidition .05 ' 


.10 


^ -.'35 


-.07 


Self-Con*f idenc^ 




/ 




High Condition -.49** 


.09 


-.24 


-.22 


Low Condition .05 


.16 


-.19 


3 .04 











n = 30 for each group.- - 
* £-=^ . 05 . ' ' 

**'£<^.01. 



liO ' 
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Correlations of Ab^^olute Value of the Differences of 
Attribute Description Scales Minus Attribute Preference Scale 
With the Job Orientation Inventory Scales by Condition^ 



Job . Difference Score 

OrientatioJ. 



Inventory Learning 

Scale ^ Responsibility New Skills Feedback Total 

* [ ^ 5 . 

Achievement 

• High Condition -,38* -,49** -,20 -,57** 

.Low Condition ,19 ,55** -08 ^ -45* 

Responsibility • 

High Condition -,18 --O'S -,38* -.29 

L^w Condition -.08 ,08 --23 -,08 

Grow.th 

High Condition ..16 -.03 , ^ -!33 -.1'3 

Low Condition' '-. 05 . 58*** .19 ' . ' .46* 

Recognition - ^ ' ' ' 

,High Condition - . L8 ".-43* .28 -.21 

Low Condition -.07 -.42* ^ -.02 • -.30 

Status ' ' ' 

High Condition^ -.15 \ .04 -.43* / --24 

Low Condition -.07 . -.42* -.02 -.30 

Interpersonal * * ^ ^ 
Relationships 

High Condition -.05 .21 ; -.iO. .08 

% 

Low Condition .06 -.22 ^ -.27 -.21 
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(Continued) ■ 



Job . ^ 




Dif f eirence 


Score 1 




ur ieni:ai: ion 

Inventory ' . ^ . ^ 
Scale : Responsibility 


Learning 
New Skills - 


Feedback 


Total 


Pay 


• 








High Condition 


.26 


' ' ,09 


.36* 


• 

• 33 


Low Condition 


.27 ■ 


• 07 


.15 


• 22 


Job Security 








High Condition 


. 30 


.23 


" ^ . 5 6 * * *| 




Low Condition 


.40 


.-•29 


. 30 


.11 


Family 








High- Conditipn 


.;lo 


-.24 


-.16 


- . 21 


Low Condition 


-.24 


-.14 


-.14 


' . --25 


Hobbies 








* 


High Condition; 


-.02 ^ 

» ^ 


.4-8** , 


■ .24 


^ .45* 


Low Condition 




' 01. 


-'.01 


-.06 



• ^ n = 30 'for each gr^UR. <• • 
Correlation coefficients significantly different from ze 

"* £< .05. ■ ' ' • 



, ** £< . 01. ^ ' 
*** .001. 

Correlation coefficients significantly differerit from each 
other for the two conditions: 
■+ £ < . 0 5 . . , 

# £<.001.' 
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